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EDUCATION AND ECONOMIC WELFARE 
A LTHOUGH education in the United 






States has long been regarded as “‘the 

open door to opportunity,” actually 
“educational opportunity is far from avail- 
able to all.”” The point is not new, but it is 
the starting place for the most recent report 
of the Educational Policies Commission, 
Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy, drafted by John K. 
Norton.! The report goes on to note that, 
without due regard to individual ability 
and effort, opportunity is now often re- 
duced because of “belonging to a poor 
family, living in regions where wealth and 
income are too low to afford an adequate 
local tax base, being a member of a minority 
group such as the Negro race, and living in 
arural area. . . . Educational opportunity, 
instead of being a solvent of class lines based 
on hereditary wealth and position, threatens 
t0 become a cement which sets and per- 
petuates these distinctions” (p. 2). 


















LEARLY these inequalities, resulting as 
( they do in leaving nearly a million chil- 
dren out of school entirely, in leaving many 
more in very poor schools, and in allowing 
amajority of youth to leave school, often for 
financial reasons, before the completion of 
high school, are a limitation on our democ- 
racy. This aspect is not ignored by the Com- 
nission, and the proposals that it advances 
would do much to remove the limitation, 
but the main emphasis is given to the eco- 


‘Washington: National Education Association, 1201 
‘ixteenth Street, NW, 1940. Pp. 227. Single copies 50c. 
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nomic results of uneven opportunity, to the 
economic gains to be derived from expanded 
education, and to the implications of such 
expansion for taxation and expenditure. 


attributed in large part to economic 
factors. During the 1930's, while national 
income was less, and the total expenditures 
for public education were somewhat re- 
duced, many pupils who would have gone 
to work had there been jobs for them re- 
mained in school. Some of these, it might 
be added, needed, and still need, a very 
different education from the traditional 
college-preparatory, technical, general, or 
commercial offerings from which they have 
had to choose. There has been, as this report 
observes, ‘‘little opportunity to develop fa- 
cilities needed by millions of youths whose 
entrance into economic life has been abnor- 
mally delayed, or to respond to other new 
and urgent demands” (p. 4). Yet, as is also 
noted, “the amount of general, technical, 
and professional preparation demanded for 
occupational success is steadily increasing,” 
and at the same time “a higher degree of 
economic literacy is needed in order that 
citizens may have the ability to criticize and 
intelligently appraise current economic 
goals and policies’ (p. 4). 


F attribuc G inequality and limitations are 


UCH emphasis is placed on the need 
for education in developing maxi- 
mum productivity. “A carefully planned 
and efficiently administered system of edu- 
cation significantly increases the intelligence 
and efficiency of labor” (p. 9); educational 
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prerequisites have been increasing, while in 
the depression years unemployment has 
been greatest among unskilled workers, and 
the need of “occupational mobility” is ob- 
viously implied by rapid technological 
change. Incidentally, health education, 
safety education, and conservation educa- 
tion can all increase productive efficiency. 
The research contributions of colleges 
and universities are not overlooked, nor is 
the importance of education in developing 
business leadership and management. In 
general, then, “the economic development 
of the nations of the world indicates that a 
high level of productivity and substantial 
provision of educational facilities go to- 
gether. The coincidence of ignorance and 
poverty is also a universal phenomenon” 


(p. 27). 


E emergence of a machine economy has 
joo new responsibilities on education. 
Schools must try to develop understanding 
of problems of capital and labor, and of the 
functions both of government agencies and 
of non-official organizations. They must also 
develop insight into consumer needs and 
problems in obtaining food, clothing, 
shelter, health services, and recreation. 

Of course, occupational education must 
also be provided, and here the report urges 
that many workers today need adaptability 
rather than skill; skilled workers appear to 
be increasingly in demand, but many work- 
ers can learn, and learn better, on the job. 
Where training in school is to be provided, 
continuing attention must be given to op- 
portunity, and provision for retraining is 
highly important. Meanwhile, “all children 
should know the meaning of work, should 
come to have respect for all types of honest 
labor, should learn in school—and if pos- 
sible, to some extent out of school—what it 
feels like to do real work, and should at 
adolescence begin tentatively to identify 
themselves with some general area of future 
occupational life” (p. 95). Moreover, “for 
those who find it necessary to enter relatively 
unskilled vocations at sixteen or seventeen, 


facilities should be provided for additional 
training either on a part-time or full-time 
basis” (pp. 95-96), though the commission 
believes that youth should be kept in school 
until employment is obtained. 


HAT kind of schooling, then, should 

be provided, and how much? The 
general answer given is “the kind and 
amount which will result in the largest total 
income after paying the cost of the educa- 
tion to individuals and the nation”’ (p. 103). 
The ideal would enable each person “to 
produce the largest quantity of desirable 
goods and services’; it would also provide 
occupational mobility, and would maintain 
a close relationship between numbers 
trained and the needs in fields for which 
training is provided. The Commission finds 
that at present a scarcity of specialized work- 
ers exists, although many could qualify if 
they could afford the necessary training. The 
Report quotes statements by Lionel D. Edie 
that “Educated labor does not receive rela- 
tively high wages because it is educated, but 
because there is a scarcity of the educated 
workman,” and of Harold F. Clark that “Oc- 
cupational distribution is correct when peo- 
ple of the same ability receive the same 
wages in all occupations.” 


ITTLE is said specifically about the cur- 
[" riculum, though several general recom- 
mendations have already been noted, and 
the view that “cooperation with industry in 
providing adequate training and retraining 
is essential” (p. 93) should not be over- 
looked. So far as vocational preparation is 
concerned, the Commission finds that in 
secondary education the “orientation, con- 
tent, and method are still too much shaped 
by the college preparatory pattern” (p. 125): 

Accordingly, while the Commission rec- 
ommends strongly that the universal mini- 
mum of compulsory attendance be ten 
years, that the average amount of schooling 
be increased to fourteen years, that private 
and public aid to able or talented youth be 
increased, and that the pattern of the six- 
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year elementary school, four-year junior 
secondary school, and four-year senior 
secondary school be adopted, it also urges 
differentiated education. ““To pretend that 
every youth is equally capable of profiting 
from the same amount and kind of educa- 
tion,” asserts the Report, “is to refuse to 
face the most obvious of facts.’ Therefore: 


A democratic school system will not treat all students 

alike. The difficulty with present practice, from the 
economic point of view, is not that different persons 
are given different amounts and kinds of education. It 
is proper that different amounts and kinds of educa- 
tion should be given to different individuals. The real 
source of the difficulty lies in the fact that our educa- 
tional opportunities are not closely enough correlated 
with individual abilities and social needs. We are mak- 
ing it possible for some persons of limited intellectual 
endowments to waste their own time and that of others 
in the pursuit of unsuitable advanced education, while 
at the same time some persons of great potential abil- 
ities are given only meager educational opportunity. 
This maldistribution applies both to amount and kind 
of education given (p. 158). 
The need for contact with life and actuali- 
ties is urged, and the possibilities of the 
summer vacation period as a time for prac- 
tical work are suggested. 

The waste of not providing full educa- 
tional opportunity for our superior students 
is repeatedly stressed, as is the insistence 
that increased expenditures would—prop- 
erly directed—bring greatly increased re- 
turns, that our potential productivity has 
not been realized, and that education is es- 
sentially an investment rather than an 
expenditure. The cost of the basic recom- 
mendations is estimated, and the ability of 


the country to meet the cost is considered. 


ANY will consider the Educational 
M Policies Commission bold indeed to 
counter the retrenchment programs now 
being adopted or stiffened over the country 
with a proposal for increased expenditures. 
From the point of view of education, how- 
ever, the best defense may lie in taking the 
offensive, while from the wider interests of 
society as a whole, the country and its com- 
munities need to understand the implica- 
cations of decisions made in the name of 
conomy. ‘This volume, like its predecessors, 
could well be considered in modern- 


problems courses in high school, as well as 
in teacher, parent, and other adult groups. 

“The argument is not advanced,” de- 
clares the Commission, “that education is a 
panacea for all economic ills and injustices” 
(p. 211). It does maintain, however, an old 
and cherished belief of the American peo- 
ple that “universal public education paral- 
lels the development of the democratic, in- 
dustrial state and makes indispensable 
contributions to its maintenance and prog- 
ress” (p. 101). 

ERLING M. Hunt 


From War-TIME ENGLAND 


(Professor Daniel C. Knowlton of the 
School of Education, New York University, 
has forwarded a letter from the secretary 
of the Historical Association, 29 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C. 1, dated March 6, 
which we are glad to publish, as he sug- 
gests. EpITor) 


The Editor: 

The following letter, recently received, will, I believe, 
prove of interest to your readers. It seems to me likewise 
to offer an opportunity to some of them to express their 
appreciation of the spirit shown by the Association by 
taking out a membership. The fee, 10 shillings, entitles 
the member to the quarterly magazine, History, and 
the other publications of the Association which 
consists of pamphlets issued from time to time on per- 
tinent historical themes and an annual report on 
literature. These afford an opportunity of followin 
English developments in the field of writing an 
teaching. 

DANIEL C. KNOWLTON 
Dear Professor Knowlton: 

Thank you very much for your very encouraging 
letter of February 18th. I am very glad to know that 
you are continuing your membership. We have never 
regarded it as quite fair to the American Historical 
Association to make any deliberate effort to recruit 
members from the U.S.A. but I can assure you that we 
do very highly appreciate the support that is given to 
us by American members. It is always very heartening 
when they call in to see us here as they occasionally 
do, and I hope you will do this when the world is re- 
turned to those normal conditions that make such 
courtesies possible. 

You will like to know that about fifty of our branches 
are very successfully carrying out active programmes: 
headquarters continue to function, our Council and 
Committee meetings are held regularly, and we are 
arranging to continue the publication of History and 
the quarterly pamphlets. We are even arranging a 
series of summer tours. Only those branches in areas 
from which schools have been evacuated are tempo- 
rarily suspending activities. 

Most of the learned societies (all I think!) are doing 
as we are: whether this war be long or short we are 
determined not to sacrifice those elements of cultural 
value which give the meaning to a true civilization. 

Joun F. NicHoLs 











Consumer Interests in National 


Resou rces 


JOHN M. CASSELS 





HAT are the most important eco- 

nomic objectives as seen from the 

standpoint of the consumer? As a 
snap answer to this question, most people 
would no doubt say “lower prices.”” But that 
is not the whole story. At the present time it 
happens that the word consumer is asso- 
ciated in people’s minds particularly with 
the idea of buymanship—that the consumer 
is concerned primarily with obtaining the 
best possible values for money spent over 
the retail counter. That, however, is not the 
only concept that should be associated with 
the word consumer. The total concept is a 
broader one, in which, besides the concept 
of the consumer-buyer, there are also the 
equally valid concepts of consumer-user, 
consumer-manager, and consumer-citizen. 


LOWER PRICES? 


VEN if we take as our starting point the 
limited concept of the consumer-buyer, 
it does not necessarily follow that consumers 
have an invariable interest in getting lower 
prices. It is probably true that most con- 








More and more attention is being 
given in schools both to the conserva- 
tion of resources and to consumer 
education. The relationship of these 
two movements is pointed out by the 
director of the Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College, in a 
paper read before the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies at St Louis 
on February 24. 




















sumers, as individuals, in the present state 
of their enlightenment, see no further than 
the immediate prices they are paying. That 
being so, their actions and statements may 
seem to indicate that their sole interest is 
in getting better bargains. There are many 
consumers, however, who do see the broader 
issues, and many others are ready to recog- 
nize them when properly explained. When 
we talk of the wise use of resources from the 
standpoint of the consumer we must think 
in terms of what we may call the “represent- 
ative’ consumer. 

From the point of view of this “represent- 
ative’ consumer, is it always true that lower 
prices are to be desired? Does it not depend 
on how the lower prices are obtained? If 
the price of gasoline is lowered through the 
unrestricted exploitation of the nation’s oil 
resources, is that in the consumer’s interest? 
If the price of wheat is lowered through the 
wasteful cultivation of plains that are better 
designed by nature for grazing, is that in the 
consumer’s interest? If the price of milk is 
reduced through uncontrolled expansion of 
production to a level that prevents farmers 
from maintaining their facilities adequately, 
is that in the consumer's interest? Similarly 
with industrial products, if lower prices re- 
sult from a prolonged competitive struggle 
in which the permanent plant and equip 
ment of a whole group of manufacturers is 
seriously run down, can we say that that is 
really in the consumer’s interest? Finally, 
supposing that the low prices are obtained 
through employment of sweated labor in the 
dressmaking industry or the extreme depres- 
sion of wages in the coal mining industry, 
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CONSUMER INTERESTS 


can it be said that that is to the advantage of 
consumers as a Class? 


O, it is not true that the consumers have 

an interest in getting lower prices re- 
gardless of the cause. In the first place we 
must recognize that price is the great regu- 
lator of our economy. There are cases when 
the efficient functioning of the economy re- 
uires that the prices of particular products 
should go up. If the price of apples did not 
go up in a year when the crop was short, con- 
sumers, guiding their purchases by a price 
inappropriate to the circumstances, would 
exhaust the available stock early in the 
season and find themselves without any 
supply of that important commodity for 
months before the new crop came in. Then 
too, it is clear from some of the cases already 
referred to that low prices today may mean 
high prices tomorrow. If we use up irre- 
placeable natural resources too quickly, if 
we wear down the capital equipment of an 
entire industry too ruthlessly, or if we un- 
dermine the health and efficiency of large 
sections of the population by squeezing their 
incomes down to inadequate levels, the 
higher cost of goods tomorrow may much 
more than offset the gains that consumers 
get from cheapness today. 

Again, although many individual con- 
sumers may be shortsighted in their actions 
or demands, particularly with respect to 
price, the ‘“‘representative” consumer with 
whose standpoint we are concerned in the 
present discussion, must be thought of as a 
person who is looking at questions from the 
long-run point of view. Individual con- 
sumers come and individual consumers go, 
but the “representative” consumer has a 
permanent place in society. 


GENERAL WELFARE 

O far nothing has been said on which 
there will be any serious disagreement. 

n the next point there may perhaps be 
some dissension. In arguing that the “‘repre- 
sentative” consumer would take a long-run 
point of view, there was no implication that 
he would consider anything but the selfish 
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interests of consumers themselves. It does 
not seem to me necessary or reasonable, how- 
ever, that we should deny to consumers some 
measure of altruism. Consumers are human 
beings; they are people like ourselves seek- 
ing to live good, rounded lives as best they 
can. If we admit that people in general do 
have unselfish impulses cr ideals, then in 
discussing the consumer interest we must 
take account of those impulses and ideals 
also. The use of the term “consumer” 
focuses attention on certain economic as- 
pects of life, but it is a mistake to identify 
these economic aspects with materialism or 
selfishness. The science of economics is con- 
cerned with the effective use of resources for 
the attainment of whatever ends are set up. 
If the ends include considerations of justice 
and general welfare, then it is with respect 
to those ends that economic analyses must 
be made and economic activities carried on. 
Here we have one of the special merits 
of the consumer approach to economics. It 
is much more likely that broad objectives 
will be set up when we are thinking from 
the consumer point of view than when we 
are thinking from the producer point of 
view. Consumption is associated with the 
living of individual family lives. Here non- 
material values are most likely to be ap- 
preciated. Production activities, on the 
other hand, are more likely to be conducted 
on a purely business basis where accounts 
are kept in dollars, and where success or 
even survival depends on the showing of 
a profit on the books. I do not mean to 
imply that business leaders as individuals 
are not as altruistic as any other group of 
people. Nor would I deny that many of them 
in the actual conduct of their businesses are 
influenced by a direct consideration of the 
welfare of their employees and their cus- 
tomers. On the whole, however, the rules of 
the business game do not allow for many 
concessions to sentimentality or to social 
justice. Even what we may call the “‘repre- 
sentative’ producer would be affected by 
the limiting circumstances of competitive 
commercialized business activities. 
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OR these reasons the consumer approach 

to economic problems is more likely than 
the producer approach to give approxi- 
mately their proper weight to  non- 
commercial values. To illustrate with the 
question of low prices, this means that 
the consumer is concerned, not only with the 
fact that inadequate pay may reduce the 
efficiency of workers in the sweated trades, 
but also with the fact that certain minimum 
standards for pay and working conditions 
are required on the basis of humanitarian 
and ethical principles. Consumers have an 
interest in breaking down prices that are 
held at monopoly levels. They have an inter- 
est in active price competition between dif- 
ferent producers insofar as that tends to 
stimulate efficiency and eliminate wastes. 
But it is entirely wrong to conceive of the 
consumer interest as requiring in all circum- 
stances a reduction of prices. 

The word “consumer” is derived from the 
word consumption. Buying in the retail 
market is only a step toward the final goal 
of using and benefiting from the goods and 
services that are available. Along with the 
consumer-buyer concept, as has _ been 
pointed out, we have also the consumer- 
user and the consumer-manager concepts. 
It follows that when we think things 
through clearly from the consumer point 
of view, we reach conclusions based on con- 
siderations relating to real income and ac- 
tual well-being. 


HEN too, there is the consumer-citizen 
Biadaiies to be taken into account. It is 
significant to remember that everyone in 
the community is a consumer. That being 
so, if the “representative” consumer is 
neither shortsighted nor selfish, the con- 
sumer point of view will correspond closely 
with that of society as a whole. The conclu- 
sions reached in studying economic issues 
from the consumer standpoint will closely 
approximate those reached in studies of 
welfare economics—with the advantage that 
an attack on economic problems from the 
consumer point of view may be expected to 


have more practical results than discussion 
in the more abstract terms of general wel. 
fare. Consumers are the citizens of our eco. 
nomic community, in which these citizens 
have a recognized function to perform, and 
the more effectively they play their part in 
national affairs the better will it be for all. 


WASTE AND WANT 


Tere brings us to the second main part 
of our discussion, the question of how 
in actual practice a fuller appreciation of 
our consumer interests may be expected to 
result in a wiser use of productive resources. 
The word resources has been associated most 
commonly in the past with what we call 
“natural” resources—the gifts of nature in 
the form of soil fertility, mineral wealth, 
virgin timber, water power, climatic ad- 
vantages, and so on. More recently the con- 
notation of the word has undergone two 
significant changes: first, we tend to speak 
now of our “national” resources rather than 
our “natural” resources; and second, in the 
words of our six-year-old National Resources 
Committee, we include among the resources 
of the country not only “the 2 billion acres 
of land within the United States, the rain 
and snow that falls on this land, the rivers, 
waterfalls, and lakes, the coal, oil, gold and 
silver that lie on and beneath the land,” 
but we also include the 130 million “people 
that live here and their multitude of talents, 
skills and activities.’ 

This same committee also states for us 
very clearly the basic problem with which 
we are confronted. “This country has been 
generously endowed by nature,” it points 
out. “Yet somehow we have failed to realize 
fully the promise inherent in this great 
natural wealth. Only a part of our popula- 
tion enjoys a standard of living that is con- 
sistent with good health and a modicum of 
comfort.” 2 In 1935-36, as you know, one- 
third of the families of the country had in- 


1National Resources Planning Facts. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939, p. 1. 

*The Consumer Spends His Income. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1939, p. 1. 
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comes of less than $800 to live on; two-thirds 
had less than $1,500. 


N the production side two facts stand 
sharply out against this picture: first, 
as a nation we have been recklessly ex- 
ploiting our original heritage of natural 
resources; and, second, we have allowed the 
productive capacities of many men and 
many factories to go to waste in idleness 
while the urgent needs of many consumers 
have remained unsatisfied. 

It is estimated that soil erosion in the 
past fifty years has cost about 20 billion 
dollars; good farm land equal in extent to 
the combined areas of Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut has been de- 
stroyed. Our forest land has been reduced 
to half of its original area. The waste of 
mineral resources has been tremendous, and 
no new metal-mining areas of first rank im- 
portance have been discovered since 1907. 
In one natural oil field in 1934 over a bil- 
lion cubic feet of gas a day was simply blown 
off into the air. 

While these reservoirs of wealth were 
being thus extravagantly used up, the per- 
ishable productive powers of labor were 
being only partially employed and indus- 
trial plants were operating far below capac- 
ity. Even at the peak of prosperity in 1929 
the productive capacity of the nation was 
incompletely utilized. According to the 
Brookings study, we could have had an in- 
come in that year nearly 20 per cent greater 
than we had.* According to another esti- 
mate, based on findings of the National 
Survey of Potential Product Capacity, the 
difference would have been more like 40 
per cent.5 Those figures related to one of 
the best years in business history. During 
the depression the waste through idleness 
was tremendously increased, and on the 
average, taking bad years with good, the 
"*Tbid,, p. 7. 

‘E. G. Nourse and associates, America’s Capacity to 
Produce. Washington: Brookings Institution, 1934, p. 
429. 

TH Loeb and associates, A Chart of Plenty. New 
York: Viking, 1935, p. 157. 
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loss of efficiency from this cause is so great 
as to constitute the most serious weakness of 
our present economic system. 

Our general problem with respect to the 
wise use of resources from the consumer’s 
point of view may now be restated. It is to 
get the largest and the best assorted income 
currently obtainable from the means of 
production at our command, and to do 
this without adopting methods that would 
unduly lessen the stock of resources left 
available as a basis for the future income 
of the nation. 


CONSUMERS AND PuBLic POoLicy 


E development of greater competence 
on the part of consumers in handling 


their own affairs as individuals and in work- 
ing together for common ends will con- 
tribute to the increase of national economic 
efficiency in various ways. It will reduce the 
wastes that occur through the failure of 
people to plan wisely the use of their own 
resources of time, energy, and money. It 
will increase the efficiency with which those 
parts of our economy function that operate 
on a basis of price competition and free 
private enterprise. Finally, it will have a 
beneficial influence on the measures of pub- 
lic economic policy that are adopted. It is 
with this last that we are particularly con- 
cerned today. 

Recalling the conclusions we reached ear- 
lier about consumer objectives, it is easy 
to see the importance of having the con- 
sumer viewpoint more effectively pre- 
sented. This is particularly important at the 
present time when the need for more con- 
scious social control over economic activi- 
ties is increasing, and when the tendency 
is for that control to be worked out through 
the patching together of plans designed to 
promote the interests of different groups as 
they separately conceive them. 

Tariffs are familiar examples of the kind 
of policies that I have in mind. More recent 
examples that present similar characteristics 
are the NRA codes and various schemes put 
into effect by the Agricultural Adjustment 
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Administration. Economists have long rec- 
ognized that the building up of tariff walls 
was likely to work to the disadvantage of 
the population as a whole. To each producer 
group, however, a tariff on its particular 
products means a distinct marketing advan- 
tage. Those seeking protection for their own 
products can not in principle oppose the 
granting of protection to others. The private 
gains to be obtained are concentrated and 
obvious, while the ill effects, being widely 
diffused are ordinarily of insufficient con- 
cern to any one articulate group to insure 
that the opposition arguments will be effec- 
tively presented. 


HERE are some people prepared to 
ia that a patchwork policy worked 
out in this way may be counted on to bring 
about ideal results from the point of view 
of the community as a whole. This is the 
contention not only of many businessmen, 
but also a group of modern philosophers 
known as the pluralistic utilitarians. On the 
other hand, realistic economists and polit- 
ical scientists more commonly hold the 
view that some sort of over-all plan, con- 
sciously designed to promote the general 
good, is urgently required. Perhaps it will 
be easier for us to recognize the logic of 
the situation coolly if we think in terms of 
some other country than our own. So let me 
quote from a recent discussion of the eco- 
nomic policy of the Weimar Republic. 


The process of cartelization was stimulated at the 
same time that labor, agriculture, and other economic 
groups were encouraged politically to press continually 
for special favors. Of over-all coordination or planning, 
there was virtually none. The representatives of the 
public on the cartel boards were ordinarily outvoted 
by the combined votes of owner and labor. The latter 
would usually consent readily to higher prices in return 
for higher wages; and then would wonder why there 
were so many unemployed and why the people as a 
whole were so badly off. Here was pluralistic utilitarian- 
ism carried to its ultimate conclusion—a nation dis- 
integrating into selfish, warring groups, each grabbing 
special advantages whenever it could—but in toto can- 
celling each other out, with the result that both the 
political and the economic order were sick unto death.® 


*Ernest S. Griffith, “A Proposal for National Plan- 
ning,” Plan Age, April, 1939, p. 99. 


Does it sound familiar? Could it happen 
here? 


OW to get effective action taken for 
the general good of the community as 
a whole is, of course, the basic problem of 
government. Some have argued that the 
representatives in a democratic government 
should renounce all local or partisan claims 
upon them, and should each attempt to 
reach conclusions on the basis of what he 
thinks would be in the best interests of all, 
On the other hand, there have always been 
people who argued, as the pluralistic utili- 
tarians do, that if the representative of each 
group effectively presents his own point of 
view a balance will be worked out through 
discussions and pressures which will pro- 
mote the general welfare more satisfactorily 
than would any other practical procedure. 
In actual practice in democratic countries 
we always have had, and no doubt always 
will have, a combination of these two types 
of action. 

On whatever basis we assume that govern- 
ment should be carried on, the case for a 
more effective presentation of the consumer 
point of view can readily be established. If 
we accept the view that our national poli- 
cies are to be developed through the balanc- 
ing of the claims of all the different special 
interest groups, we can hardly deny that the 
consumer interest needs to be more effec- 
tively brought into the picture than it has 
been in the past. On the other hand, if we 
would like to see more conscious thought 
given directly to problems of the whole 
community, again we will find consumer 
views congenial. Because we are all con- 
sumers and not, in our consumer capacities, 
broken up to any extent into separate sub- 
groups, the consumer point of view does 
approximate closely the point of view of 
society as a whole. That is why national re- 
sources will be more wisely used when the 
consumer approach is more fully appre 
ciated and more widely adopted. 











Clarifying Social Studies Terms 


JOE PARK AND O. W. STEPHENSON 





URING the last few decades educators 
have exercised an unwarranted lexical 
license with respect to the use of cer- 

tain terms. In fact, some words have been 
assigned meanings which no lexicographer 
ever intended they should have. Because of 
this arbitrary practice, confusion has re- 
sulted to such an extent that on hearing 
one of these words, or seeing it in print, 
one has to wait until the connotation has 
been completely revealed before he can be 
sure of the sense in which it is being used. 
It is true, of course, that a new concept justi- 
fies the creation of a new word, but too 
much authority is assumed when the gener- 
ally accepted dictionary meaning of an old 
term is wrongfully elasticized to take care 
of that concept. In the interests of clarity 
of thought and expression it should be 
agreed that new words should be brought 
into existence only when there is a genuine 
need of them, and that dictionary defini- 
tions should be closely adhered to if there 
isno such need. 








Confusion and ambiguity in key 
terms have long plagued the social 
studies field. The authors of this 
analysis are, respectively, critic teacher 
in the social studies department of 
the University High School, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, and associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of history in the 
School of Education and head of the 
social studies department of the Uni- 
versity High School. 























Perhaps there is no area in education 
where more liberties have been taken with 
word meanings than in the social studies. 
Great confusion exists in these fields, par- 
ticularly as a result of the improper use of 
the terms fusion, integration, correlation, 
and core as these are applied to the organiza- 
tion of social studies materials. As T. H. 
Schutte points out: 


. we have various proposals for meeting some of 
the shortcomings of our educational program. Prom- 
inent among these we find suggestions for correlation, 
for integration, for a central core, for unit organization, 
and so forth. The meaning of these plans is not always 
clear when they are discussed’. . . 


The lack of clarity is also noted by E. B. 
Wesley, who writes that: 


The student of education who seeks to find a clear 
definition of fusion will find it if he reads one writer; 
if he reads two or more, he will discover that fusion 
is practically synonymous with concentration, integra- 
tion, problems, correlation, or almost any other type of 
organization? 


As an example of the implied confusion 
we cite the first paragraph of a recently pub- 
lished article, which bore the title “Fusion 
of Art and Social Studies.” 


Through art, it is possible for the teacher to create 
a sincere appreciation of the social studies, as well as 
to enrich the teaching of art itself. The teacher who 
inspires her pupils with a love for history and geog- 
raphy, and the desire to delve further into these 
subjects, is making a real contribution. There is no 
better way than through correlation with art.* 


Thus the confusion in the use of terms 
has not gone unnoticed. It may be that the 


iT. H. Schutte, Teaching the Social Studies on the 
Secondary School Level. New York: Prentice Hall, 1938, 

. 285. 
, *Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies. 
Boston: Heath, 1937, p. 245- 

* Elsa S. Saunders, “Fusion of Art and Social Studies,” 
Instructor, April, 1937, p. 20. 
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confusion and the attention drawn to it by 
such authorities as we have quoted caused 
Margaret Koch to write that, “In order to 
avoid confusion, definitions should in each 
case accompany the use of the term since 
the meanings vary so that the same state- 
ment may not or, in some cases, cannot be 
true of all.” ¢ In the light of her suggestion, 
it will be of interest to see how a few of 
these terms are used or defined, since to do 
so will bring out the need of agreement as 
to meanings. 


FusION 


ET us begin with fusion. According to 
Charles A. Beard, fusion, or a synthesis 
of social science, could it be effected, ‘““would 
be a skillfully wrought mosaic rather than 
a subliminal coalescence in which separate 
disciplines would disappear and completely 
lose their identity as law, politics, eco- 
nomics, geography, and history.’’> The dis- 
appearance of these disciplines also receives 
the attention of R. M. Tryon. At a “Con- 
ference Upon Desirable Adjustments Be- 
tween History and Other Social Studies in 
the Elementary and Secondary Schools,” he 
enumerated, among other types of adjust- 
ment, 


. . . one that contemplates a combined course in these 
subjects. Some advocates of this adjustment would go 
so far as to supplant all the independent work now done 
in geography, history, and civics, with a new course 
made by a careful selection of material from the social 
studies field.* 


What the resultant product would be, 
Tryon does not say, but we do not have to 
go far to find out. J. M. Gambrill not only 
furnishes us a description of what he con- 
siders fusion to be, but tells us what the 
organization of materials is like when fusion 
has been accomplished: 


Materials from history, geography, economics, politi- 
cal science, anthropology, sociology or any other field 
needed is drawn upon. Materials are then organized 


* Margaret Koch, “Social Studies and the Correlated 
Course,” Progressive Education, November, 1935, p. 460. 

® Charles A. Beard, A Charter for the Social Studies. 
New York: Scribner, 1932, p. 21. 

*Rolla M. Tryon, “Desirable Adjustments Between 
History and the Other Social Studies in the Elementary 
and Secondary Schools,” Historical Outlook, March, 
1922, p. 81. 


definitely in “problem-solving form.” Common subject 
lines are wholly disregarded, yet the word “merge” js 
not used lest it suggest that the content of the “present 
school subjects” has been used in new combinations, 
“Only one criterion is employed in selecting the content 
of the course; its contribution to present living.” * 


The disregard for subject lines is, ac. 
cording to both D. C. Knowlton and Wesley, 
an essential characteristic of fusion courses, 
As the former sees them, such courses are 
neither history, geography, nor civics, but 
a synthesis of these that results in an ap. 
proximation of a true social studies course 
because it does ignore subject boundaries 
He maintains, moreover, that such courses 
are organized according to the findings of 
modern psychology.® As Wesley understands 
them, there is “the complete negation of 
subject organization.” In his opinion, 


The fusionist professes to meet the needs of the boys 
and girls rather than to maintain an allegiance to 
scholarship. He believes that a fused organization pro- 
motes this objective better than a subject organization. 
The proponents of subjects and the proponents of 
fusion agree as to the desirability of making their ma- 
terials significant; both agree that units, problems, 
projects, and topics are possible within either organiza- 
tion; but the fusionist stresses the significance of his 
organization.” 


It is also pointed out by Wesley that the 
fusionist regards the subject viewpoint as an 
impediment to learning.”4 Something of the 
same sort is set forth by H. O. Rugg in “A 
Preface to the Reconstruction of the Amer- 
ican School Curriculum”: 


We must invent a new synthesis of knowledge and 
make it the basis of the entire school curriculum. The 
conventional barriers between the existing subjects 
must be ignored in curriculum building. The startin 
point shall be the social institution, or the politi 
and economic problem,—not the subject. Psychological 
forces must oust economic and political form as the 
directing themes of organization [p. 607}. The first 
change . . . imperatively needed in the school curriculum 
is a change in the character of the content. Paralleling 
this there is a second: the critical need for a sw ing 
reconstruction of the organization of our entire schoo 
curriculum [p. 606].” 


* J. M. Gambrill, “Experimental Curriculum-Making 
in the Social Studies,” Historical Outlook, December, 
1923, P- 395- / 

*Daniel Knowlton, History and the Other Social 
Studies in the Junior High School. New York: Scribner, 
1926, pp. 2-3. 

*Ibid., p. 3. 

” Edgar B. Wesley, op. cit., p. 245. 

1 [bid. . 

# Harold O. Rugg, “A Preface to the Reconstruction 
of the American School Curriculum,” Teachers College 
Record, March, 1926, pp. 606-07. 
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As a result of his analysis of several so- 
called fusion courses, H. E. Wilson makes 
three statements to which the fusionist 
doubtless would subscribe. These state- 
ments, he says, “are not to be regarded as 
separate from one another but as closely in- 
tegrated to form in mutual support, the plat- 
form of the fusion movement.” According 
to these statements, 

1, Only such material as has direct value in develop- 
ing in pupils intelligent understandings and tolerant, 
and cooperative appreciations fitting them to engage 
in the activities of the life of the time shall be taught. 

2. Selected subject matter in the social sciences must 
be organized in units of experience, psychologically ap- 
pealing and learnable, and corresponding as closely 
as possible to life situations. 

3. Traditional subject boundaries shall be ignored 
in the construction of the social-science curriculum; 
subject fields not only fail to achieve the purposes of 
education but interfere with the selection and organiza- 
tion of a curriculum which will achieve these purposes. 
The current problem rather than the subject fact is 
the heart of the functional unit. 

The word fusion was chosen to describe 
this “new synthesis of knowledge’ because 
the word means, among other things, a 
“union or blending of things as if melted 
together by heat.” In the strict dictionary 
sense of the word there can be no such thing 
as fusion, nor can there be, perhaps, in the 
elasticized sense in which the word is used 
by the authors we have quoted; it is not 
possible to consider all aspects of a situa- 
tion at one and the same time. However, 
this need not concern us here; what we need 
isa definition of fusion which will be ac- 
ceptable to everyone and which will rid us 
of some of the confusion which now exists 
in the social studies. By bringing together 
the various essential characteristics empha- 
sized by these authors, fusion may be 
defined as the organization of worthwhile, 
life-like experiences and materials into 
psychologically sound learning units which 
take no account of social studies boundaries 
as such. 


See also Ernest Horn, Methods of Instruction in the 
Social Studies (New York: Scribner, 1937), p. 12, for 
tecognition of loss of identity of subjects as a funda- 
mental assumption in unification, fusion, or integration. 


* Howard E. Wilson, The Fusion of the Social Studies 
in the Junior High Schools. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. 
Press, 1938, p. 61. 


INTEGRATION 


NTEGRATION is another word which 
has been given various meanings by writ- 
ers in the social studies, though the standard 
dictionaries agree on the essential idea that 
it is a process of uniting parts into a larger 
whole. Wesley defines integration as an or- 
ganization of subject matter which empha- 
sizes the social studies field as a whole rather 
than the separate subjects which compose 
this field. The subjects are recognized, it is 
true, but they are freely ignored in select- 
ing and arranging materials for teaching 
purposes.** In the writers’ interpretation, 
the term applies only to materials drawn 
from the social studies. To M. J. Stormzand 
and R. H. Lewis, however, integration is 
the bringing “to bear upon a life situation 
knowledge, skills, habits, and attitudes from 
all pertinent fields of learning,” * while to 
the Nortons it is merely the uniting of all 
school subjects." 

What the Nortons meant may be much 
the same as the writer of the preface to the 
seventh-grade social studies course of Ali- 
quippa, Pennsylvania, had in mind when 
he described the integrated course of that 
city: 

The major field of concentration in the Junior High 
School of ee oe is an integrated learning unit in 
social sciences including all materials in the following 
fields: history, geography, health, English expression 
(oral and written), reading, spelling, vocabulary de- 
velopment, art and industrial arts, related music, related 
mathematics, [and] homeroom guidance.” 

In similar vein is the description of the 
Los Angeles integrated course for the 
seventh and eighth grades, ““The American 
Epic”: 

This double period unified English-social studies 
course involves certain relevant and meaningful de- 
scriptive phases of music, art, and science. Skills in the 


use of language, both oral and written, are taught 
largely through practice in the enunciation of ideas in 


“4 Edgar B. Wesley, op. cit., p. 245. 
%*M. J. Stormzand and R. H. Lewis, New Methods in 
Social Studies. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1935, 
P- 152. 
John K. and Margaret A. Norton, Foundations of 
Curriculum Building. Boston: Ginn, 1936, pp. 193. 
“Integrated Learning Units for Seventh Grade,” 
Aliquippa Public Schools, Aliquippa, Pennsylvania 
(Mimeographed). 
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the social studies field. Literature is not necessarily 
confined to social studies content. In fact, teachers are 
urged to encourage pupils to establish habits of read- 
ing worthwhile selections quite unrelated to the social 
studies field. An activity type of teaching procedure is 
employed.” 

The descriptions of a number of other 
courses of study emphasize the same broad 
concept which runs through the two ex- 
cerpts just quoted. It would seem, there- 
fore, that because of its completeness and 
conciseness the definition of integration 
given by A. C. Bining and D. H. Bining will 
be generally acceptable: The word integra- 
tion is “used to connote units of understand- 
ing that consist of integrated materials of 
instruction from several fields in order to 
present a whole picture of a phase of knowl- 
edge rather than a part of it.” 

The main difference between fusion and 
integration seems to be one of the negation 
of subject-matter boundaries in the one case 
and the recognition of them in the other, a 
distinction which many curriculum work- 
ers fail to take into account. 


CoRRELATION 


THIRD word around which much 

confusion centers is correlation. As 
understood by Stormzand and Lewis, it is 
the “‘process of arranging the content of 
related fields in such a manner that each of 
the fields is mutually contributory to the 
other.” *° The same idea is expressed by the 
Nortons when they say that “history, geog- 
raphy, civics, and economics [there is no 
mention of sociology] are organized as 
separate subjects, but interrelations and 
connections are strongly emphasized.” 

In the mind of Wesley there are two kinds 
of correlation, incidental and systematic. 
He describes incidental correlation as made 
up of “occasional associations” and says it 
is “used to relate not only the various social 
studies but also to connect each of them 
3 World Cultures, Part I, Los Angeles City School 
District. School Publication No. 283. Los Angeles, 1936. 

*A. C. Bining and D. H. Bining, Teaching the 
Social Studies in the Secondary Schools. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1935, pp. 213. 


” M. J. Stormzand and R. H. Lewis, op. cit. 
™ John K. and Margaret A. Norton, op. cit., p. 192. 


with science, literature, and other fields,” 
Systematic correlation, on the other hand, 
is a device by which each subject is made 
to yield its values for every other subject. 
Two subjects may be taught with alter. 
nating attention to each. Sometimes cross 
references may be made between two sub. 
jects in the social studies, or between one 
of the social studies and a subject in some 
other field.?? 

This matter of correlation and cross refer- 
ences is also discussed by D. G. Fancler and 
C. C. Crawford. As worked out in practice, 


The equipment necessary for some project in the social 
studies is built in the manual arts classes; the scientific 
information involved in the study of some civic prob- 
lem is more fully developed in natural science classes; 
the same papers may be submitted for correction and 
credit in social studies, English, science, art, and music 
courses.” 


The descriptions of correlation given 
here are characteristic of those given by 
other writers in the field of the social stud- 
ies. Most of them, however, are content with 
descriptions of correlation rather than giv- 
ing a definition of it. But Bining and Bining 
have defined it. Indeed their definition is 
so good that its acceptance is urged. Accord- 
ing to these authors, “Correlation means the 
seeking and utilizing of points of contact 
and relationships between subjects in order 
to bring about associations in the general 
field of knowledge and to some degree 
among the various parts of the curricu- 
lum.” *4 

By comparing this definition with the 
definitions of fusion and integration which 
have been suggested for general acceptance, 
the differences in the concepts will be seen. 
If the words are used according to the sense 
of these definitions, there will be much less 
confusion as to their meaning. 
~ Edgar B. Wesley, op. cit., pp. 242-43. Wesley's dis- 
tinction between incidental and systematic correlation 
follows Henry Johnson. See The Teaching of History 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools. New York: Mat- 


millan, 1915, chapter xv. Johnson identifies systematic 
correlation with efforts “to unify the curriculum” (P. 
389). 

%D. G. Fancler and C. C. Crawford, Teaching the 
Social Studies. Los Angeles: C. C. Crawford, 1932, P- 
247. 

* A.C. Bining and D. H. Bining, op. cit., p. 213- 
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Core CuRRICULUM 


E fourth word which is greatly abused 
is core, as used in connection with the 
word curriculum. Any standard dictionary 
would define a core as the central part of 
anything, especially as being enveloped by 
parts of a different character, or as being 
the essential or vital part. But as conceived 
by P. W. L. Cox, the core curriculum is 
“purposeful, cooperative, living,” *° what- 
ever that may mean. A more recent writer 
defines such a curriculum as the “organiz- 
ing of a common core of experiences draw- 
ing content from all the major areas of 
human living, a curriculum which disre- 
gards subject matter lines and which is gen- 
erally required of all pupils a substantial 
part of each school day.” 

After considerable study of such defini- 
tions and so-called core curricula, a group 
of graduate students working in the curric- 
ulum workshop in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
during the summer of 1938, described a core 
curriculum as 


an attempted means of enabling the child and the 
teacher to see life and live it in school, home, and 
community as a unified experience. The subject matter 
for such a course is based on the expressed and implied 
needs of the individual. Whenever it is necessary, use 
is made of English, History, Biology, art, music, or any 
other material, but only as they clarify, amplify, illus- 
trate, or enrich the solution of the life problem under 
consideration. 

In practice, the core may involve several teachers 
who work together without regard to subject-matter 
distinctions. ‘They plan the work among themselves 
and with the pupils and bring to the students the op- 
portunity to engage in activities which will allow each 
one to participate according to his ability and arrive at 
some fulfillment of his own needs.” 


These students recognized nine principal 
characteristics of a core curriculum: 


1. It draws from all subject-matter fields as they 
contribute to the needs and interests of the pupil. 

2. It places the emphasis on the functional organiza- 
tion of learning experience. 


*Philip W. L. Cox, “The Changing Core- 
Curriculum,” Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House, January, 1929, p. 32. 

* William B. Brown, “The Core Is Not All of the 
Curriculum,” Curriculum Journal, May, 1938, p. 210. 

*“Source Materials for the Development of Core 
Courses Assembled by the Core Group,” Cooperative 
Secondary Curriculum Workshop. Michigan Study of 
Secondary School Curriculum, Ann Arbor, 1938, p. 31 
(mimeographed). 


g. It is built on the democratic way of life; that is, 

the pupils actively and purposefully participate in 
lanning, carrying out, and evaluating the activities, 
both as a part of the group and as individuals. 

4. It emphasizes the growth of the individual as well 
as the growth of the group. 

5. It encourages cooperation in planning, a 
learning, and evaluating by teachers within the school. 

6. It makes use of the educational agencies of the 
community, is based directly on the vital problems of 
the community, and will probably be different for each 
school. 

7. It is always in a process of change. 

8. It stresses desirable attitudes and ideals. 

g. It is evaluated in terms of its clearly formulated 
purposes.” 

Examples of such core courses are not 
difficult to find. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, the 
Central High School developed a core cur- 
riculum which includes such objectives as, 
“building and maintaining physical and 
mental health; an understanding of the 
fundamental principles and institutions of 
a democratic society; knowledge of the in- 
teraction between man and the natural en- 
vironment; fundamental skills and knowl- 
edge of communications; acquaintance with 
and opportunities for _ self-expression 
through creative activities; and individual 
guidance and counseling.” *° 

A second example is found in the East 
High School of Denver, Colorado, where 
for several years the pupils have been taking 
a “core course.” This course covers much 
of the work commonly taught in English 
and social studies classes. The teachers in 
charge of the course usually have remained 
with the same classes throughout all three 
years of the senior high school. As a result 
of the experience with this old core course 
it has been proposed that a new core course 
be organized which will include teachers 
of other subjects than English and the so- 
cial studies.*° 

By comparing the characteristics claimed 
for integrated material with those claimed 
for the core curriculum, it appears that there 
are no fundamental differences between 
them. The integrated program has in view 


* Ibid., p. 4. 

* “News Notes,” Curriculum Journal, May, 1938, p. 
193- 

® T. D. Rice, “A High School Core Program,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, May, 1938, p. 201. 
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the union into large wholes or units, parts 
chosen from all areas of knowledge, and the 
core curriculum contemplates the same type 
of content and organization. In other words, 
the terms integration and core as applied to 
the organization of material for teaching 
purposes are practically synonymous. How- 
ever, if we accept Wesley’s idea of integra- 
tion, a definition of the term would confine 
us to the field of the social studies, and it 
would not be broad enough to include 
branches of knowledge outside of this field. 
On the other hand, if we accept the idea 
of integration as conceived by the other 


writers we have quoted, the definition must 
be broad enough to comprehend al] 
branches of knowledge. Thus the definition 
of integration as quoted from Bining and 
Bining serves also for a definition of the 
word “core.” 

If the terms fusion, integration, correla. 
tion, and core are used in the respective 
senses urged in this article, there will be 
less confusion among educators, the terms 
will be properly applied, and it will not be 
necessary in the future to take such liberties 
with the dictionary as many have taken in 
the past. 





There is no reason for assuming that any deterministic science of human 
affairs or any part of them is possible. It follows also, that there are no exact 
subsidiary social sciences, such as economics, politics, or sociology, despite 
much display of learning under these heads. Each of them deals with the 
same indeterminate, man, and besides rests upon assumptions respecting 
related fields over which neither it nor its subject matter can exercise effective 
control. That is, a science of the State assumes the existence and continuance 
of economy and yet it cannot assure . .. the perdurance of the economy upon 
which it depends for its life blood. The science of economics, in turn, assumes 
the existence of order on a large scale and yet economy cannot assure the order 
necessary to its efficient functioning (Charles A. Beard, The Nature of the 
Social Sciences, Report of the Commission on the Social Studies. New York: 


Scribners, 1934, P- 37)- 
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OUGH much progress has been made 
Te modern times, the education of today 
still largely follows traditional routine 
methods. In a recent investigation, Thomas 
H. Briggs found 65 per cent of the high 
school classes in the metropolitan area of 
New York using such methods.’ Even the 
study of community problems is carried on 
under the influence of conventional “re- 
citation” procedures. Students have little 
opportunity to work with others toward the 
solution of common problems, and conse- 
quently it is not surprising that many high 
school graduates are bewildered when they 
are ultimately faced with community groups 
and community problems. 

New insights into the meaning of learn- 
ing emerge when the educational process is 
approached from the point of view of the 
group. A group consists of two or more per- 
sons * in reciprocal social relations, largely 
verbal, held together by common interests, 
status relations, and a system of common 
behavior patterns. 

There are, of course, many types of 
groups: family, neighborhood, church, busi- 


*T. H. Briggs, “The Practices of Best High School 
Teachers,” School Review, December, 1935, pp. 745-52- 

*More technically, it is the segments of two persons 
that are in interaction. See F. $. Chapin, Contemporary 
American Institutions. New York: Harper, 1935. 








This approach to learning from the 
point of view of the group comes from 
a professor of sociology at the State 
Teachers College, St Cloud, Minne- 
sota. 
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ness, civic, and welfare. There are voluntary 
and compulsory groups. The typical com- 
munity—Middletown; for example—is an 
interdependent cluster of these groups in 
continuous reciprocal relations, experienc- 
ing a changing equilibrium.‘ 

It is to such complex and dynamic group 
patterns that the citizen must adjust if he 
and his groups are to survive. Man may 
move from one place to another to lessen 
maladjustment, but he can never fully es- 
cape the problem of adjusting to the social 
groups where he lives and of working with 
others to solve community problems. 


HERE are on every hand today evidences 
To man’s failure in group and community 
adjustments. Family, neighborhood, church, 
business, political, and civic conflicts, both 
internal and external, and accompanying 
personality disintegration exist in such over- 
whelming proportions that the stability of 
civilization is threatened. It is clear that 
most people have not been prepared to work 
with others toward the solution of common 
problems. Education must share responsi- 
bility for this failure with other social in- 
stitutions. 


CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION 


NE answer to the dilemma of the high 
school graduate, which is also the 
dilemma of contemporary civilization, is 
that the school provide the opportunity for 
youth to work with others toward the solu- 


*See Robert S. and Helen M. Lynd, Middletown, 
New York: Harcourt Brace, 1929. 
“ See F. S. Chapin, op. cit. 
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tion of common problems. Effective training 
for community citizenship and leadership 
should involve verbal participation in the 
reciprocal relations of many kinds of groups, 
as nearly like those of ordinary life as pos- 
sible. In such group learning two or more 
persons interact, share common interests, 
and attain status within the group by using 
individual abilities and individually col- 
lected facts to help solve group problems. 

For convenience, the classroom organiza- 
tion of group learning may be considered 
under six headings: motivation, investiga- 
tion, cooperation, interpretation, examina- 
tion, and association. 

Motivation. The first step in considering 
any problem is to clarify its meaning and 
arouse curiosity concerning its solution. 
Problems in the social studies are of educa- 
tional value only when accompanied by an 
understanding of the vital importance of 
their solution. Motivation, then, is one of 
the most important functions of the teacher. 

Investigation. Properly motivated, the 
student needs only the opportunity to dis- 
cover the facts which are necessarily the 
basis of a sound conclusion. Reading, labora- 
tory work, or field studies, separate or in 
combination, may be needed for the investi- 
gation. Thus a factual, and experiential 
basis may be provided for the group learn- 
ing which is to follow. 

Cooperation. In its emphasis on coopera- 
tion, group learning departs from tradi- 
tional practices. Instead of relying on the 
general class discussion or lecture it sets in 
operation a process of cooperative thinking. 
This provides the opportunity for partici- 
pation of all in the normal interaction of 
minds working together toward the solu- 
tion of a common problem or problems. 
Group members use individually collected 
facts, ideas, and opinions to help the group 
as a whole arrive at the best possible solu- 
tion. In this manner group learning intro- 
duces practical democracy into the class- 
room. 

To facilitate group learning a class may 
be divided into groups of five, each headed 


by a carefully selected student leader. Each 
group sits in a U-shaped formation with the 
leader at the base of the “U” and the open 
end toward the center of the room so that 
the instructor can visit conveniently. 

Avoiding the debate techniques, the mem- 
bers of each group search cooperatively for 
the best possible solution to the common 
problems. Ideally the process of creative 
group thinking should involve: (1) inter- 
pretation of the full meaning of the prob- 
lem, with a restatement in terms all students 
completely understand; (2) presentation of 
possible solutions, with supporting facts and 
opinions for each; (3) selection of a solu- 
tion, with supporting facts and opinions 
upon which all can agree; and (4) applica- 
tion, or the consideration of ways in which 
the solution can be put into practical opera- 
tion.® 

Interpretation. After preliminary solu- 
tions to problems have been drawn up in 
the small groups, the problems may be con- 
sidered by the class as a whole. Each group 
may present its findings and interpretations 
to the class as a whole for further discussion 
and interpretation, or the instructor, as class 
leader, may direct group discussion. The 
latter plan is to be distinguished from the 
traditional recitation-discussion class; it 
should be a creative and democratic form of 
class discussion. 

Examination. Group learning demands a 
special type of examination. The careful ob- 
servation of the daily functioning of indi- 
vidual students in groups over a long period 
of time may be sufficient. If a more formal 
examination is desired, each group may be 
given a problem which it is to endeavor to 
solve cooperatively. During the period al- 
lotted the group prepares a written state- 
ment. While the work is going on the in- 
structor may visit each group frequently in 
order to evaluate the work of individual 
members. The group reports are then care- 
fully studied by the instructor. 


5 See Harrison S. Elliott, The Process of Group Think- 
ing. New York: Association Press, 1928. 
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Association. After the problems of a unit 
have been carefully considered, students are 
in a position, because of their understand- 
ing, to form interest groups or associations 
to pursue special investigations which may 
take the form of additional reading, re- 
search, laboratory work, or field trips. In this 
way the students acquire important con- 
tact with the intellectual life of the times 
and with the problems of the community. 

The process of group learning may be 
continued unit by unit. The membership 
in class learning groups, however, should 
be changed often to provide an opportunity 
for students to experience social relations 
in different groups. 


TEACHER’S ROLE 


E instructor’s duties in connection with 
group learning are varied. With student 
cooperation, it is his job to plan the units 
of work; to keep the learning process on 
as high a level as possible; to answer ques- 
tions; to guide thinking; to assist individ- 
uals; to provide the best possible combina- 
tions of students for the groups, including 


competent leadership; to judge the academic 
and personality development of each mem- 
ber of the class; and to provide all with 
reports of progress in acquiring knowledge, 
creative thinking, group participation, self- 
confidence, forcefulness, insight, and social 
adaptability.® 


STUDENT LEADERS 


Tria selection of competent leaders is of 
vital importance. A competent student 
leader may be said to be one who is “most 
keenly aware of the meaning and bearing of 
the problems before the group—one who 
quickly, decisively, and acceptably aids the 
group”? to understand the meaning of the 
problems before it, to consider carefully pos- 


*For an experimental verification of these qualities 
see Leslie Day Zeleny, “Characteristics of Group 
Leaders,” Sociology and Social Research, November- 
December, 1939, Pp. 140-49. 

"Leslie Day Zeleny, “Objective Selection of Group 
Leaders,” Sociology and Social Research, March-April, 
1940, pp. 326-36. 


sible solutions and to move toward worthy 
ones. 

Experimental studies show that group 
leaders can be tentatively selected on the 
basis of appearance and voice, when these 
are considered not from the point of view 
of aesthetics but from their revelations of 
a strong personality.® 

Later, when students become acquainted 
with one another’s personalities, various 
rating techniques may be used successfully. 
One method is for each member of the 
group to place in rank order in leadership 
ability every member of his group. After 
this the rankings of all can be averaged, and 
a leader selected. This method has been 
demonstrated to be both reliable and valid.® 

Other methods of selecting leaders from 
the community of groups are the five man- 
to-man and the sociometric techniques.’® 
Briefly, the five-man-to-man technique sets 
up several hypothetical groups of five mem- 
bers each drawn from among the community 
of groups. The list is mimeographed, and 
every member of the community selects 
whom he thinks is the best leader from each 
hypothetical group. Those who receive the 
greatest number of votes are the most ac- 
ceptable leaders. Reliability coefficients for 
this plan are over .g5, and the validity is 
high. 

EVALUATION 
NE may now ask, is the group learning 
plan in harmony with known prin- 
ciples of learning, and does it get results? 

It is generally accepted that the most 
effective condition for learning is “repeti- 
tion of an impressive, strongly motivated 
and meaningful situation with an appro- 
priate response.” "4 The group learning plan 
~ 8See E. De Alton Partridge, “Leadership Among 
Adolescent Boys,” Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1934. 

* Leslie Day Zeleny, op. cit. 

” See E. De Alton Partridge, op cit., and Wilber I. 
Newstetter, Group Adjustment, A Study in Experi- 
mental Sociology, School of Applied Sciences, Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1938. 

4 Ruth Strang, Behavior and Background of Students 
in College and Secondary School. New York: Harpers, 


1937, P- 156. 
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provides this condition for learning. First, 
the student is motivated by the presentation 
of meaningful problems designed to create 
a tension which can be resolved only by the 
effort to discover a reasonable solution both 
in individual study and in creative group 
thinking. Furthermore, to maintain one’s 
status in a learning group one must make 
worthy contributions to the solution of the 
problems before it. This situation provides 
a strong “natural” motivation, and is im- 
pressive and meaningful. 

Repetition is well taken care of in the 
plan. First there is individual preparation 
of solutions; then the small group works 
toward a solution; again the class as a whole 
considers the problems; finally the examina- 
tion or special study in interest groups pro- 
vides another repetition. 


E response to the group learning situa- 
tion has been satisfactory. Observation 


of groups at work on all grade levels merits 
this conclusion. Two sophomore college 
classes, each of about forty students, expe- 
rienced five weeks of discussion-recitation 
and five weeks of group learning under the 
same instructor. After the work was com- 
pleted, the students stated in unsigned 
responses to a questionnaire, that the group 
method was more interesting, encouraged 
more study, more self-confidence and more 
social responsibility than the class-recitation 
method. 


A careful comparison was also made of 
five equated experimental and contro] 
groups in college sophomore sociology 
classes. Experimental groups used the group 
method of learning, and control groups used 
the conventional  discussion-recitation 
methods. All experiments showed the group 
method superior in knowledge acquired, in 
changing opinions and in improving per- 
sonality adjustment. 


Toi group plan provides for the recog. 
n 


ition of individual differences. Interest 
and ability groupings of all kinds can be 
organized, and they can be rearranged fre. 
quently. Furthermore, since the instructor 
is often not in charge of every classroom 
conversation he has time available for in- 
dividual guidance. 

The recent findings of J. W. Wright- 
stone?” and Albert E. Brown further con- 
firm our hypothesis that group learning is 
effective training for community citizenship 
and leadership. Not only is it a method for 
making the school situation similar to the 
community situation; it is also a plan which 
obtains efficient learning, thinking, and per- 
sonality development. 


2 J. W. Wrightstone, Appraisal of Experimental High 


School Practices, New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1936 and Appraisal of Newer 
Elementary School Practices. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1938. 

% Albert E. Brown, The Effectiveness of Large Classes 
at the College Level, University of Iowa Studies in 
Education, Iowa City, 1932. 














A Ninth Grade Examines Dictatorship 


DONALD L. CHERRY 





AN we look over the world scene today, 


we see a conflict between irreconcil- 

able principles—between reliance on 
the omniscient wisdom of a personal leader 
and confidence in the ability, however 
blundering, of men to govern their own 
affairs. The democracies have been defiantly 
challenged by new claimants for European 
predominance. In this struggle between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship there is an up-to- 
the-minute topic worthy of close study in 
any world history classroom. 

While the names and engines of war may 
be new, the historian finds in this conflict 
certain age-old phenomena. Long before our 
own time, dramatic, challenging figures have 
emerged from periods of turmoil, while 
others, fully as dramatic and challenging, 
have come to power with less of a chaotic 
fanfare. Peoples have often been willing to 
forego their fundamental liberties, as their 
frenzied cheering saluted the man of the 
hour. The world-wide struggle which we 
follow in our papers and magazines can not, 
therefore, be regarded as an isolated phe- 
nomenon. It becomes, when viewed as a part 
of history, merely the latest chapter in a 
long story—a story whose past events we 
can examine, whose present we can watch, 








This account of a biographical ap- 
proach to the study of dictatorship in 
a course in World History comes from 
a teacher in the Sequoia Union High 
School, Redwood City, California. 























but about whose future course we can only 
conjecture. 


StrupDyYING LEADERS, PAST AND PRESENT 


E new significance brought to our 
problems by such a long-range view is 


of vital importance to any teacher of the 
social sciences. At Sequoia Union High 
School the development of a sense of the 
continuity of history, with the present and 
future taking their place with the past, has 
been an objective especially desired in cer- 
tain classes, part of whose work is concerned 
with world history. Students have been en- 
couraged to regard the story of the past as a 
useful tool, where all of man’s experiences 
in dealing with increasingly complex prob- 
lems may be found. From such a sense of 
historical perspective may well develop the 
habit of applying the scientific method to 
social problems. 

It was with this two-fold aim in mind 
that a unit entitled “Dictators and Strong 
Men” was developed in a ninth-grade class. 
Before work was begun, the purpose of the 
study was outlined as follows: 

1. To learn something about the “strong 
men” who have appeared in the past—how 
and why they gained power, how long and 
how well or badly they ruled, and how their 
domination ended. 

2. To see what effect “strong men” have 
had on their own countries and on the course 
of world events. 

3. To consider the dictators in the world 
today—with attention to their past careers 
and present policies, and in comparison with 
“strong men” in the past. 
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4. To make an evaluation of dictatorship 
and of the “strong men” of various ages as 


a group. 


ITH major emphasis on this closely 

related set of purposes, the class pro- 
ceeded to gather information which might 
serve as the basis for an opinion on the 
desirability of personal rule. Here was a 
practical application of a laboratory tech- 
nique to a problem in the social studies. 
This technique had not only the effect of 
encouraging suspension of judgment pend- 
ing the evaluation of pertinent information, 
but also the very desirable result of en- 
abling the students to appreciate the reason 
behind a study of the past. 

Thus the second section of this unit was 
devoted to a study of ‘Strong Men in the 
Past.” Here a list of names was placed be- 
fore the pupils, with a series of reliable 
references on the various figures. Chosen 
for special study were Alexander the Great, 
Julius Caesar, Augustus, Charlemagne, 
Philip II, Henry VIII, Elizabeth, Louis 
XIV, and Napoleon. For each of these, the 
class searched out the answers to a series of 
questions. Since these questions led to the 
information upon which our tentative con- 
clusions were based, they are given here in 
full. 

1. How and why did he come to power? 
(Economic conditions in the country, etc.) 

2. Where did he rule? What was the great- 
est extent of his power? 

3. When did he rule? How long? 

4. How was his domination ended? (Nat- 
ural death, overthrow, assassination.) 

5. What happened after his death? Did 
his empire collapse? Who succeeded him? 

6. Was he a “good” or “bad” leader? 
Why? (Definite reasons.) 

7. Was it a good thing for his country 
that he ruled? Why? (Definite reasons.) 


HILE this investigation was going 
on, various members of the class pre- 
sented detailed oral reports on the men be- 
ing studied, as well as on others less well 


known. Included among the latter were 
Genghis Khan, Attila, Diaz of Mexico, 
Gomez of Venezuela, Sun-Yat-Sen, and 
Christophe of Santo Domingo. 

By the time the reports had all been sub. 
mitted, the class was ready to organize the 
information obtained from its researches 
into usable form. This was done by the 
tabulation of short summaries on the black- 
board. Comparison of various aspects of the 
careers of the men under observation was 
facilitated by this method. For example, the 
way different ‘strong men” came to power 
could be correlated with the length of rule, 
method of fall, and conditions following 
their death—thus paving the way for signifi- 
cant conclusions. 

The third section of our study was given 
over to “Strong Men and Dictators of Our 
Time,” with Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, 
Kemal Pasha Ataturk, Pilsudski, Chiang- 
Kai-shek, and Masaryk and Benes suggested. 
Each student took a modern figure for spe- 
cial consideration and proceeded to write 
a brief biography, basing his study on books 
from the school library, current magazines, 
and newspapers. In these biographies the 
subjects were given the same sort of scrutiny 
previously turned on earlier “strong men,” 
and such illustrative materials as maps, 
newspaper clippings, and pictures were in- 
cluded. 

At this point the unit showed definite re- 
sults, with a common reaction leading to 
such a remark as, “Why, Germany was all 
upset after the World War, the same way 
Athens was when Alexander came down 
from Macedonia!” When a class begins to 
notice such similarities between modern 
problems and past events, motivation for 
the study of world history becomes rela- 
tively simple. 


CONCLUSIONS AND GENERALIZATIONS 


E fourth and final section of the unit 
was, though brief, the result of extensive 


study and a good deal of thought and dis- 
cussion on the part of the class. They were 
now ready to consider further questions: 
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1. Under what conditions do “strong 
men” and dictators often appear? (Refer 
to actual cases, past and present.) 

2. Why do people allow dictators to rule 
them? 

3. How would you define the term “dic- 
tator’? Is every strong man a dictator? 

4. Do you think it a good or bad thing 
fora country to have a dictator? Why? (Give 
definite references to events in the past un- 
der dictators and in the present dictator- 
ruled countries.) 

The “General Conclusions” which were 
each student’s answers to these questions 
were illuminating. Social turmoil was re- 
vealed as a spawning-ground for dictator- 
ship, and the tendency for personal rule to 
be followed either by temporary continu- 
ance under another leader or by chaos was 
noted. For example, one student observed, 
“Generally, either a government collapses, 
as with Napoleon, or another strong man 
appears, as with Caesar.” 

From observation of the world situation 
came a realization of the loss of personal 
liberty under a dictatorial system. Such 
conclusions were general although not unan- 
imous, for no effort was made to secure 
unanimity. If a student staunchly main- 
tained that Alexander’s power was justified 
in the long run since it spread the influence 
of a great culture, he was following quite a 
logical line of thought. The method and an 
outlook on history were the objectives. 


O one would admit more readily than 
the present writer that this unit and 
the method involved present serious draw- 
backs. The tendency of the immature stu- 
dent to make rash predictions on the basis 
of seeming similarities between past and 
present is shared with only too many pre- 
sumably mature minds. While the desir- 
ability of using the scientific method was 
pointed out, the complexity of social change 
was carefully noted, with the result that 
most of the conclusions were modified by 
such safeguards as “generally,” “appar- 
ently,” or “it seems.” Assessment of the 
accuracy and completeness of data is a vital 
step in logical thought and a phase of his- 
torical study too often neglected. 

This study of the dictatorial ideology as 
an historical phenomenon encouraged the 
student to regard world history as a tool to 
be used in evaluating the experience of 
race before coming to a conclusion concern- 
ing his own problems. Once he has used it 
in such a way, he must be prepared to meet 
what may be a fundamentally new situation, 
for history perpetually confounds the dic- 
tum that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Yet may we not go at least part of the 
way with James Hilton’s High Lama of 
Shangri-La, when he explains, “We do as 
we think fit, guided a little by the example 
of the past, but still more by our present 
wisdom, and by our clairvoyance of the fu- 
ture’’? 





Biography alone is not sufficient to explain history; biography is not al- 
ways interesting; biography is not always moral, but this last fact should 
not prevent our using it in history classes when it helps to explain or interpret 
history. Accurate biography is a valuable, even necessary, avenue of insight 
into history. The teacher of history, then, should utilize it within the limita- 
tions imposed upon him by time, by equipment, and by the public opinion 
of the group in which he lives. Biography may be used to secure specific in- 
formation; it may be read for general impression; it should often be read 
purely for pleasure (Florence H. Wilson and Howard E. Wilson, Bibliog- 
raphy of American Biography: Selected and Annotated for Secondary Schools. 
Cambridge: National Council for the Social Studies, 1930, p. 11). 





What Bothers Current-Events 


Teachers ? 


FRANK MEYER 





in 113 junior high schools of Michigan 

were requested to list their greatest 
difficulties in teaching current events. No 
checklist was provided; each teacher was 
permitted to name his outstanding problem. 
Eleven respondents did not mention a dif- 
ficulty, and five said that they had none, 
but the remaining ninety-seven listed 
twenty-one problems of major importance. 

The primary difficulty confronting 
current-events teachers in junior high school 
seems to be lack of time. Thirty-four teach- 
ers stated that this was their greatest prob- 
lem. Teachers feel that they can not deal 
adequately with contemporary affairs in the 
few hours allotted. This may be a plea for 
curriculum revision which will provide for 
a systematic consideration of timely topics, 
problems, and events if all the goals of cur- 
rent events teaching are to be realized. 

A second problem, mentioned by fifteen 
respondents, is the dearth of suitable mate- 
rials for use in the current-events classroom. 
This is, first, a rebuke to schools which do 
not supply necessary material for teaching 
a vital subject. Newspapers and magazines 
in the school library are as essential as equip- 
ment in the chemistry laboratory. Secondly, 
this difficulty presents a challenge to pub- 


FR in jn by questionnaire, teachers 








The author of this brief report is a 
teacher of social studies in the junior 
high school at Grand Haven, Mich- 
igan. 
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lishers of current-events papers. Teachers 
are too often disappointed in the type of 
news chosen, as well as the manner in which 
it is presented. 

Ten teachers reported that their students 
lack the background necessary for an under- 
standing of current topics. This may be 
viewed as a challenge to the teacher himself. 
It is a challenge to him to present material 
within the scope of the students’ compre- 
hension and at the same time to develop 
background for better understanding of fu- 
ture events. 

Six teachers found that their greatest 
problem is to get the students to understand 
and appreciate the significance of the ma- 
terial under consideration. It can hardly be 
said that this is a difficulty peculiar to 
current-events teaching. Five instructors 
noted that it is hard to get all students to 
take part in the discussion—probably an 
ideal toward which we all strive but which 
we rarely attain. 

Other problems suggested by from one to 
four teachers were: (1) vocabulary difficul- 
ties; (2) securing student subscriptions to 
good magazines; (3) creating a desire for 
regular study of the news; (4) lack of read- 
ing ability; (5) lack of interest on the part 
of the teacher (reported by three princi- 
pals); (6) lack of pupil-interest; (7) handling 
controversial subjects; (8) helping students 
to interpret the news; (g) correlating cur- 
rent events with actual living; (10) select: 
ing topics for discussion from the great mass 
of available material; (11) teaching stu- 
dents to read widely; and (12) restrictions 
of yearly achievement tests. 
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Some Guiding Principles in Teaching 


Current Events 


KENNETH A. BERNARD 
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HILE admitting that an under- 
standing of current events is valu-, 


able and important, teachers of his- 
tory and the other social studiessare often 
dubious about the results actually obtained 


phasis upon the time element in history. 
Present-day events can only be fully under- 
stood when viewed in historical perspective. 
Certainly recent activities of the Third 
Reich have their origin farther back than 


from current-events instruction. In times,of -«*January, 1933, when Hitler came to power. 


crisis, when events move swiftly, when re- 

rts are so often sensational and conflicting 
and there is the ever-present problem of 
propaganda to be taken into account, the 
dificulty of selecting and treating current- 
events material is especially great. Possibly 
the following guiding principles will assist 
social studies teachers in their efforts to 
make the confused world of today more 
comprehensible to the voters of tomorrow. 


PERSPECTIVE 


HY not treat current events as pres- 

ent-day manifestations of develop- 
ments which have grown out of the past 
rather than as isolated phenomena? Current 
events can then become the “present” of 
history. An appreciation of the relationship 
between the present and past should result 
ina greater understanding of both. More- 
over, this treatment of current events would 
afford an opportunity for placing more em- 








We all know that current-events 
teaching, if important, is also difficult 
and can be superficial and fruitless. An 
instructor in history at Boston Uni- 
versity states the case for perspective, 
objectivity, and suspended judgment. 
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The recent partition of Poland has its his- 
torical background. The present debacle in 
Europe has roots farther back than the Peace 
Conference at Versailles. Totalitarianism is 
not new. Continued effort to bring historical 
perspective to bear on any consideration of 
such items should aid students in under- 
standing our present-day world. 


Lonc TERM TRENDS 


IGNIFICANT events which make up 
S the present of history can often be 
further explained in light of long term 
trends—developments which may have been 
going on for centuries. Recognition of such 
relationships will better enable us to dis- 
tinguish between the spectacular or transi- 
tory and the really significant current events. 
Not only need we go back to pre-Bismarck 
days in order to understand present hap- 
penings in Germany; not only need we re- 
call previous partitions of Poland when con- 
fronted with headlines telling of the heroic 
resistance of Warsaw; not only need we 
consider the work of the “Big Four’’ when 
all Europe seems to be plunging into another 
Armageddon; and not only need we remem- 
ber the “sick man of Europe” when in- 
formed that the Turkish ambassador to 
Russia is called to conference by Stalin. 

We need also to realize that the trials and 
tribulations of Germany, as well as other 
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national states, are due in large part to the 
spread of that dynamic credo which per- 
meated Europe in the nineteenth century— 
modern nationalism. It should be under- 
stood that the misfortunes of Poland and 
the outbreak of the recent war are tied up 
with the long established practice of pre- 
serving the Balance of Power. We need to 
recall that interest in Turkey has long been 
one phase of the world-wide ramifications 
of modern imperialism. When we are sub- 
jected to a barrage of information and mis- 
information concerning the clash of ideolo- 
gies and the threat of dictatorship, we might 
well refresh our memories, not only con- 
cerning the rise and fall of dictatorships, but 
also about the impact of the industrial revo- 
lution upon society the world over. Atten- 
tion to the statics and dynamics of past 
history helps to bring significance to present 
history. 
OBJECTIVITY 

NOTHER guiding principle might 
A well be that of making every effort to 
develop and maintain an objective attitude. 
Avoiding emotionalism, we might concen- 
trate our energies on helping students to 
explore all sides of questions which are dis- 
cussed, as well as aiding them to assemble 
and weigh all the facts and arguments perti- 
nent to the discussion. What is consummated 
at Munich, Berlin, London, Paris, or Mos- 
cow is, of course, important. Equally impor- 
tant, however, and perhaps more funda- 
mental for our work, are the explanations 
that lie behind what transpires at these 
places—explanations and reasons as ad- 
vanced by both or all sides rather than by 
one alone, explanations which may be diplo- 
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matic, economic, or military, explanations 
and reasons which, when objectively stud. 
ied, may then be considered in the light of 
historical backgrounds. 


SUSPENDED JUDGMENT 


F we are able to maintain an objective at- 
titude in this time of crisis, we may also 
be able to withstand that very prevalent and 
very human inclination to pass judgment. 
We can not, of course, avoid having Opin- 
ions, but if our opinions become convictions 
that can not be altered in the light of new 
evidence, our usefulness as leaders in the 
search for truth becomes markedly im- 
paired. Moreover, we may be in danger of 
becoming intolerant propagandists. We may 
then mount the judgment seat and, momen- 
tarily forgetting our history, begin to view 
the scene of present history in terms of per- 
sonal views of right and wrong. And will 
not our pupils do the same? 

Rather than yield to the impulse to pass 
judgment, and thereby encourage our 
pupils to do the same, we might well em- 
phasize the reasons why men and nations do 
as they do. Thus we may bring about a 
keener realization of the fact that all the 
good is not on one side and all the bad on 
the other, that no one person or group is the 
incarnation of evil or righteousness. In other 
words, an attitude of suspended judgment 
and willingness to investigate should help 
both teacher and pupils to realize that the 
present of history, like the past, is not a scene 
in stark black and white, but rather a pic 
ture largely tinctured with gray. The darker 
shades are best lightened by the application 
of reason rather than emotion. 
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A Weekly Assignment Plan for 


History Classes 


WILLIAM HABBERTON 





anaes 


EARS ago the writer became aware of 
Yi fact that so far, at least, as his own 

teaching was concerned, the practice 
of giving daily assignments to history classes 
was objectionable. Such day-by-day, page- 
by-page procedure seemed almost inevita- 
bly to have the effect of inconclusiveness, 
and it did not help pupils to see and to 
understand the relations of events and move- 
ments as they follow one upon another. 

There were various other possibilities, in 
all of which, however, some problems of 
method had to be taken into account. What 
should be done to provide for individual 
differences? How should the class periods 
be used? (Previously they had all been spent 
in oral and written quizzing or in lecturing 
—too much, perhaps, of the latter.) Should 
some of the class periods be devoted to su- 
pervised study? If so, how many? How 
should the reading program be set up? and 
so on. 

After some experimenting with four- 
week and two-week organizations, and after 
considering the possibility of “units” of 
varying lengths, a weekly assignment was 








History still has values, and so does 
a direct and unpretentious effort to 
teach for these values. This refreshing 
account of procedure that avoids the 
merely perfunctory and is suspicious 
of what seems the merely fashionable, 
comes from a teacher in the University 
of Illinois High School at Urbana. 




















selected as the most desirable. It is the opin- 
ion of the writer that such a plan overcomes, 
to a considerable degree, the tendency to 
see historical events as isolated phenomena. 
Unfortunately, history teaching has been 
largely a matter of chronology—something 
happened one year, something else the next, 
and so on. Nor has this altogether ceased to 
be true in the “unit plan,” by which, if we 
can trust the tables of contents, all textbooks 
are now organized—Unit I, How So and So 
Happened; Unit II, How Something Else 
Happened; Unit III, How Still Something 
Else Happened. But our freshmen still fre- 
quently ask, “Do we have to learn many 
dates in this course?” The question tells a 
good deal about their previous experience 
with history. 


UR weekly asisgnments are usually 
divided into two parts, one required 
and one optional. In general, the required 
work consists of reading in the textbook and 
writing the answers to a few questions based 
on the text. Occasionally there is some map 
work, and at times the entire class is re- 
quired to do “outside” reading that the 
teacher considers especially pertinent or im- 
rtant. The optional assignment consists 
principally of research topics and readings 
of a type that appeal to pupils of superior 
abilities. 

Pupils are never told that they must do 
so much work in order to obtain a certain 
grade. The exclusively quantitative type of 
evaluation implied in this procedure is 
psychologically bad, as is also the practice of 
holding over pupils the necessity of doing 
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something in order to get a certain grade. 
Every class includes pupils whose achieve- 
ment is satisfactory if they do fairly well the 
textbook assignments that are given. This 
constitutes good work for them, and it is an 
injustice to urge them to undertake what 
they would surely do in a superficial, un- 
comprehending way. But most classes also 
include pupils who should do not only much 
more work, but a different kind of work. 
Their reading materials should be up to the 
level of their intellects, and there should be 
in the assignments suggestions that will be 
challenging to them. Provision should be 
made for qualitative as well as quantitative 
differentiation of activities. 

In neither the weekly organization nor in 
this discussion of it do the current terms 
“unit” or “mastery technique” appear. The 
wide influence of these concepts on method 
and organization is recognized, but the 
weekly assignments can not properly be de- 
scribed as a unit organization, and it must 
be admitted that the pupils who have fol- 
lowed it have not, so far as observed, mas- 
tered any “mastery technique.” 


THE WEEK’s PROGRAM 


IMEOGRAPHED assignment sheets 
are distributed on Monday. At this 
time the teacher reads the assignment 
through with the pupils, making such com- 
ments and explanations as may seem neces- 
sary. Special attention is given to the 
bibliography in an effort to make it appear 
as interesting as possible, for it is hoped that 
the pupils will really make use of it! If there 
are any problems or exercises involving new 
types of material or new methods of proce- 
dure, needed guidance is provided. Since 
our ancient and medieval history is for 
pupils who are taking their first high school 
course in history, it is especially important 
to get them started well. 

The class hour on Tuesday is devoted to 
study—for the most part, study of the text- 
book. The writer has never tried to teach 
without a textbook, and knows no good 
reason why he should try. For most pupils 


the textbook, or something closely resem. 
bling one, is a very helpful and in some cases 
an indispensable guide. 

On Wednesday the class discusses the text- 
book assignment, acquiring a desirable 
modicum of common knowledge. The dis- 
cussion is informal, though teacher directed, 
with the pupils doing most of the talking. 
The pupils are encouraged to ask questions, 
even though they frequently do this quite 
spontaneously, to the teacher’s discomfiture! 

The Thursday period is devoted to col- 
lateral reading, research on special topics 
chosen by the pupils, and, in the case of the 
less able pupils, to further study of the text- 
book assignment if this has not been sufh- 
ciently well done. At this time the activities 
of the class are likely to be quite varied, for 
this is the time when opportunity is given 
the pupils to follow up interests that have 
been. developed and to do those kinds of 
things—writing, drawing, and constructing 
—sometimes spoken of as “creative.” Fre- 
quently they do very nice things indeed. 
The materials needed for this work are in 
the classroom, and the pupils have access 
to them without formality. 


N Friday we have reports on special 
topics, examine map or other work 
that has been done, and discuss points of 
interest to which attention has been directed 
by the week’s reading. Usually we have a 
pleasant hour. Occasionally things go badly, 
because the responsibility for this hour rests 
largely on the pupils, and their failures at 
any time can hardly be foreseen and accom- 
modated by means of teacher activities. Per- 
haps this is as it should be, for the implica- 
tion of group responsibility is clear. 


E following is a typical first week’s as- 
signment in our Early European history 


course for high school freshmen and sopho- 
mores. 


Our work for this week will be of an intro- 
ductory character and will be based on the 
first three chapters in the text. Three points 
are to be emphasized: (1) the method of the 
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historian, (2) the value of the study of his- 
tory, and (3) the elements comprising history. 
I. Required: 

A. Read carefully Chapters 1, 1, and m 
in the text. In your notebooks write 
out the answers to the following ques- 
tions: 

1. In what ways is the work of the 
historian like that of the detective? 

. What is meant by the word “in- 
ference’? Give an illustration from 
your own experience. (Are we all, 
in a sense, historians?) 

. What are some of the places out- 
side of school where you have 
learned historical facts? Explain. 

. How does a knowledge of the past 
help us to understand the present? 
Give an illustration from your own 
experience. 

. How does history help us to decide 
in what kind of a world we should 
like to live? (What would you like 
to leave out?) 

. What three factors are there in a 
historical event? Illustrate. 

. Study the illustration given on 
page 32 in the text. Make a similar 
one, using some other historical 
event. 

. In your notebooks write a brief ex- 
planation of each of the “Key Words” 
appearing on page 13. Note the spell- 
ing carefully and try to master it. 
Make use of the index for pronuncia- 
tions, and the dictionary for mean- 
ings and pronunciations. 

. Begin to gather from the newspapers 
clippings referring to archeological 
discoveries, and other materials re- 
lated to our study. Mount these in 
your notebooks. 

II. Optional: 

A. Read further concerning the work of 
Champollion. (Where will you find 
material?) How did he make use of 
inference? 

B. Read Conan Doyle’s Study in Scarlet. 
Why does the author of our text refer 
to this story? 

Later assignments send pupils to the Old 
Testament, to Gayley’s Classic Myths, to books 
of readings, and the like. 


As ONE TEACHER SEEs IT 


OME teachers object to having the pupils 
devote two class periods a week to study 
and other activities ordinarily engaged in 
at home or in.the study halls. To the writer, 
however, as well as to his pupils, this ar- 
rangement seems to have definite’ advan- 
tages. It gives the teacher an excellent op- 
portunity to observe the pupil at work and 
to help him overcome undesirable tenden- 
cies. One of our chief duties as teachers is to 
help our pupils develop effective study 
habits and techniques. Yet in giving our 
assignments and conducting our classes we 
are inclined to take for granted that what- 
ever problems of method are involved will 
somehow be more or less automatically re- 
solved by the pupils. We err greatly. 
Sometimes the question is _ asked, 
“Doesn’t this arrangement reduce the 
amount of home work done by te pupils?” 
The question has an annoying implication. 
Is anything to be gained by forcing pupils 
to do a great deal of home work if their 
achievement can be made equally satis- 
factory without it? But quite apart from the 
question of the desirability of extensive 
homework or the amount of it, the writer 
seriously doubts the educational value of 
five class periods each week of “recitation.” 
The weakness with much of our formal 
class work is that it is directed almost en- 
tirely toward testing pupil achievement. 
Without neglecting this important phase of 
our work, which can probably be accom- 
plished more effectively as well as more ex- 
peditiously by means of written examinations 
than by oral questioning, we do much better 
to think of our class periods as times for 
learning, and to direct the activities of the 
class to that end. Can we believe that signifi- 
cant learning results from the common prac- 
tice of quizzing pupils day after day, con- 
cerning subject matter that is too frequently 
trivial? Do we not ask too many “Who?”’, 
‘“‘What?”, “When?” questions? We do better 
to have pupils read good historical materials, 
write more, make more charts and graphs. 
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WHAT THE PupPIis SAY 


UPILS’ comments on the weekly assign- 
ment plan summarize its advantages. 
For instance: 


I like this plan because: (1) if I am absent 
one day in the week I can still prepare the 
next day’s assignment; (2) I can prepare my 
lessons in the classroom where I have more 
material and where it is easy to find this ma- 
terial; (3) maps are available for map work; 
(4) I can budget my time as I see fit through- 
out the week, and don’t have a small assign- 
ment one day and the next day a large one 
that I can’t prepare; (5) there isn’t anything 
in this classroom to distract my attention from 
study. 

I know how long my assignment will be for 
the whole week and therefore can plan my 
time for studying accordingly. . . . It [the as- 
signment] is printed clearly and is legible. 

It is much more interesting to read a chapter 
at a time than a few pages every night. 

I like weekly assignments because they give 
one a chance to plan ahead. 

I think the lessons are more interesting this 
way because you don’t have to rush through 
them each day. 

In our other classes, where assignments are 
made by the day, we always have to find time 
to do our lessons daily. But with this plan I 
find it much easier. For my own part, I have 
one study period on Monday, none on Tuesday, 
two on Wednesday, none on Thursday, and 


one on Friday. If I need extra time for study. 
ing my history, I can do a week’s assignment 
on Monday or Wednesday. Our class study 
periods are a great help, also. We have the 
right atmosphere, plenty of maps, and plenty 
of references. We can also get help at this 
time if we need it. 


RITICISMS have also been made by dis. 
C cerning pupils. Occasionally we need 
more time for discussion than is provided. 
Sometimes the study periods seem long, and 
the pupils become restless. Furthermore, it 
should be admitted that many administra- 
tive factors, such as the length and number 
of class periods and management of the 
school library—not to mention its resources 
—of necessity affect the operation of the 
plan. 

No, the weekly assignments plan is not the 
way. As a matter of fact, experience has 
taught that there is no one best way. Unques- 
tionably the effectiveness of any teaching 
method is conditioned by the interest and 
enthusiasm with which it is used by the 
teacher; and good teaching is always more 
than a matter of methods. But, as teachers, 
we are what we are, not more brilliant, most 
of us, than the pupils whom we teach. It 
is important, therefore, that we use our re- 
sources and those of our pupils to the best 
possible advantage. 
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Analyzing Propaganda 


w. C. ARMSTRONG AND LAVERGNE WOOD 





current name-calling in politics, and 

the renewal of emphasis upon the posi- 
tive aspects of democracy all suggest the need 
for defining terms and clarifying thought 
processes. It becomes obvious that intelli- 
gent citizens should be aware of the propa- 
ganda directed at them from all sides, con- 
scious of the ways in which their opinions 
and those of others are formed. 

There are many opportunities for the 
study of propaganda in the schools, whether 
the curriculum be experimental and flexible 
or more traditional and fixed. Courses in 
American problems, in other phases of 
modern civilization, or in current affairs, 
lend themselves to frequent incidental 
treatment of propaganda, or to the inclusion 
of a special unit on the subject. 

At Horace Mann an introduction to the 
principles of historical criticism is given in 
the junior high school and developed 
throughout the later social studies pro- 
gram—a suitable and necessary background 
for the study of propaganda. Since the 


Resene crises in international affairs, 








A teacher of social studies and a 
teacher of mathematics collaborated 
in leading and in reporting this study 
of propaganda and the formation of 
public opinion, which was carried on 
in the twelfth-year coordinated pro- 
gram of the Horace Mann High School 
for Girls, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 























twelfth grade is engaged in an analysis of the 
problems and issues of the current Ameri- 
can scene, this seems a logical time to round 
out the background in current affairs and 
the critical training of earlier years. More- 
over, a unit on public opinion and propa- 
ganda provides a vital introduction and 
valuable study techniques for detailed ex- 
amination of specific problem areas ex- 
plored later in the year. 


News SERVICES 


™ the opening of the school year the 
world was absorbed in European 
crises, discussion of which led directly to an 
analysis of the ways in which news is col- 
lected and disseminated. Thereafter discus- 
sion and study were directed to the out- 
standing features of the metropolitan press, 
the news services, and the foreign corre- 
spondents. Writers such as Fredrick T. 
Birchall, Otto D. Tolischus, Ferdinand 
Kuhn, G. E. R. Gedye, and Leonard Minifie 
were examined for their bias, by a compari- 
son of their dispatches both with those of 
others and with reliable factual accounts 
of basic factors in the situation. The Asso- 
ciated Press, the United Press, Reuters, 
Domei, and Havas were examined to the 
degree possible to discover the methods they 
use, and the degree to which they represent 
official points of view. The daily press of 
New York City was analyzed for the pur- 
pose of indicating the editorial points of 
view of the papers, the way in which they 
affect their presentation of news, and the 
slant given by the chief columnists. No 
papers were excepted from this analysis; the 
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class had an opportunity to see everything 
from the Daily Worker on the left to the 
Mirror and Journal-A merican on the right, 
as well as the New York Times and New 
York Herald-Tribune. A parallel study was 
made of the chief news broadcasts from 
American and foreign stations. 


DEFINING PROPAGANDA 


INCE the word propaganda was fre- 
quently used in such discussions, invari- 
ably without definition, and with an 
unpleasant connotation, it was easy to shift 
attention to a direct attack upon the term 
and its meaning. The students attempted 
to formulate their definitions of the word, 
and much discussion of it developed. Fi- 
nally, for purposes of convenience and 
clarity, it was agreed to accept the following 
statement: “Propaganda tries to get us to do 
something which we might not do if we had 
all the facts.” This seemed to be a simple 
and satisfactory substitute for a more for- 
mal and academic definition. 

Further discussion centered upon such 
questions as: Is propaganda good or bad? 
What is the difference between propaganda 
in a democracy and in a dictatorship? What 
is the difference between propaganda and 
education? Why is propaganda a problem? 
What can be done about it? This general 
discussion served as a useful point of de- 
parture for a specific study of methods, de- 
vices, and appeals contained in types of 
propaganda. The class obtained a minimum 
of necessary information from a bulletin of 
the Institute for Propaganda Analysis, en- 
titled ‘“‘How to Detect Propaganda.” The 
members then formed committees, selected 
printed propaganda, commercial, political, 
and economic, arranged it according to the 
device used, and made a poster display. 

In the discussion of devices used, quite 
naturally the class became involved in the 
use of so-called “omnibus words.”” One stu- 
dent reported on Stuart Chase’s “Tyranny 
of Words” as it first appeared in Harpers in 
November, 1937, and the problem of the 


1 Propaganda Analysis, vol. I, no. 2, November, 1937. 
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use of general terms was analyzed. It seemed 
advisable for the students to make lists o 
such terms, and to attempt their own defi. 
nitions. Then the mathematics teacher con- 
ducted a discussion on methods of definition 
as learned in her field. The mathematical 
procedure, i.e., (1) naming the thing to be 
defined, (2) putting it in its smallest known 
class, (3) naming the characteristic attri- 
butes which set it off from others in its class, 
was applied, with varying degrees of suc. 
cess, to terms such as liberal, radical, con- 
servative, fascism, communism, truth, equal- 
ity, and liberty. 

The objective in this discussion was to 
awaken the class to the need of exactness of 
statement and of interpretation, and to de- 
velop the habit of precise expression. The 
English teacher led a valuable discussion 
which attempted to analyze the meaning 
given to ordinary terms used in imaginative 
writing. The fact that a word may have a 
variety of meanings, all quite correct, was 
stressed. It was also suggested that illustra- 
tion by typical examples often does more 
than a technically correct definition to 
clarify meaning. 


CYNICISM VERSUS LOGIC 


NE major danger, somewhat unfore- 
seen, developed in the early stages of 
the unit. The emphasis that had been laid 
upon critical evaluation of newspapers, 
radio, and movies apparently produced an 
attitude of cynicism and disbelief on the 
part of some students. To counteract this, 
attention was directed to an analysis of the 
process of reasoning. A major objective of 
the program as a whole is the stimulation of 
clear reasoning on the part of students, to- 
gether with the appreciation on their part 
of logical thought as found in the writings 
and statements of others, and discrimination 
in accepting as well as in rejecting informa- 
tion and points of view. 
Here again the mathematics teacher took 
a hand and recalled to the class their expe- 
rience with proof in geometry, which in- 
volved (1) definition of terms, (2) accept- 
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ance of assumptions basic to the argument, 
(3) the use of authority for a statement, (4) 
the “if—then” relationship, (5) analysis, (6) 
indirect proof. The fact that the subject 
matter of geometry is essentially without 
emotional content makes it useful for pur- 
poses of comparison with other fields which 
have highly colored content. 

The technique of geometric analysis was 
applied to a social situation, and one ex- 
ample used was a recent courtroom decision. 
Major arguments on both sides of the case 
were traced back to their fundamental as- 
sumptions. It was discovered that agreement 
or disagreement with the judge’s decision 
could be arrived at by equally honest and 
logical processes of reasoning. The two 
diametrically opposed conclusions resulted 
entirely from the acceptance of two differ- 
ent fundamental assumptions. Agreement 
with the judge’s decision resulted from the 
assumption, “The ends of justice are best 
served by strict adherence to the law’; dis- 
agreement resulted from the assumption, 
“The ends of justice are best served by 
punishment of the offender regardless, in 
this case, of technicalities.” 

Distinction was made between inductive 
and deductive reasoning, with illustrations 
from such diverse fields as geometry, phys- 
ics, and the social sciences. Finally, an at- 
tempt was made to analyze the reasoning 
processes of Adolf Hitler, as given in Mein 
Kampf; the general argument was sketched 
and the assumption sought out. A continu- 
ally evident assumption discovered was, 
“The end justifies the means.” 


URTHER development of this process 

came in the study of newspaper colum- 
nists and their work. Something of the gen- 
eral background of each columnist was indi- 
cated, and students then attempted to 
analyze sample columns and to discover the 
assumptions and conclusions of such writers 
as Heywood Broun, Dorothy Thompson, 
Westbrook Pegler, Mark Sullivan, and Wal- 
ter Lippmann. At this point there came into 
play all previously acquired information in 


regard to propaganda devices, omnibus 
words, assumptions, and reasoning, and the 
results were more impressive than at earlier 
stages. Students began to reach a better 
sense of balance, praising effective argu- 
ments based on well-selected facts, and con- 
demning specious thought. 


STUDENT NOTEBOOKS 


MAJOR activity for each student 

during this unit was the preparation 
of a notebook in regard to some series of 
events. The student was asked to select 
some particular area, to obtain accounts of 
the pertinent events from a variety of 
sources, such as newspapers and magazines 
of differing views or faiths, and likewise to 
observe evidences of propaganda in the 
treatments of the same topic in the news- 
reels and on the radio news programs. 

Here also a lack of balance was notice- 
able. Students began to find propaganda 
where it was not, and began to question al- 
most all factual accounts. A good many dis- 
cussions of current affairs ensued, in which 
the students’ thinking in regard to the 
general matters of fact and opinion, 
propaganda, and sound reporting was ana- 
lyzed. Incidental to this process was the in- 
troduction of a substantial amount of im- 
portant data in respect to mewspaper 
methods and policies, and radio and movie 
techniques. Students received guidance 
from the bulletins of the Institute for Prop- 
aganda Analysis dealing with the press, 
movies, and radio.” Primarily, however, they 
made analyses of articles chosen by them- 
selves, and many showed a keen understand- 
ing of the nature of propaganda as it 
was related to some particular chain of 
events. 

This opening unit of the course in 
modern problems lent itself continually to 
the furtherance of one of the chief objec- 
tives of the year’s work, “To cultivate in 

* Propaganda Analysis, vol. I, no. 4, “How to Analyze 
Newspapers,” January, 1938; vol. I, no. 5, “Newspaper 
Analysis,” February, 1938; vol. I, no. 6, “The Movies 


and Propaganda,” March, 1938; and vol. I, no. 9g, 
“Propaganda on the Air,” June, 1938. 
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students the habit of regular, intelligent 
use of newspapers, magazines, and radio as 
sources of information, and as expressions 
of current thought.’’* 


Pupit SELF-ANALYSIS 


HE final purpose of the unit was to lead 
Tees to recognize the part which 
their own emotions and prejudices play in 
the formulation of their opinions and de- 
cisions in order to help them to develop 
propaganda-resistance. People readily recog- 
nize as propaganda that with which they 
disagree, but that which fits into their own 
mental patterns is customarily set down as 
“education,” “publicity,” or “information.” 
It is obvious that propaganda does not work 
in a vacuum, but that it must have recep- 
tive minds upon which to fall. Here the 
teaching program meets with greater diffi- 
culties than elsewhere, for it is not easy to 
persuade anyone to examine his own men- 
tal furniture with the critical eye which he 
casts upon the equipment of others. 

Some reading and some discussion of a 
general nature preceded the attempt to get 
students to recognize their own prejudices. 
Analogies were drawn from various fields 
of experience and knowledge to indicate the 
ideas of in-group and out-group, the feel- 
ings of class and race prejudice, and the like. 
The students wrote their own reactions, 
and attempted to discuss their own preju- 
dices and the origins of these prejudices. 

Only a very few succeeded in doing a 
thoroughly analytical and effective piece of 
work. Several realized that they had preju- 
dices, but failed to indicate whence they 
came. The majority of the class tended to 
think themselves relatively unprejudiced, 
which was a peculiarly naive assumption. 
The teachers felt that better motivation, 
and a somewhat longer period of discussion, 
would have produced more satisfactory re- 
sults. 





*Mary Harden, W. C. Armstrong, and LaV. Wood, 
“A Senior Social Studies Program: America’s Problems 
and Issues,” Teachers College Record, XLI: 198-207, 
December, 1939. 


EVALUATING THE UNIT 

EVERAL techniques were used in evalu- 

ating the work of the unit. To this end 

e projects and activities of the students 
were highly useful. On several occasions the 
class wrote papers which were usually most 
revealing. They defined terms, presented ar- 
guments, sought assumptions, collected 
news items, analyzed the press, radio, and 
movies, as indicated above. These papers 
were all evaluated necessarily on a subjec- 
tive basis, but the fact that most of the work 
was read by the two teachers as well as by 
two apprentice teachers removed some of 
the more uncertain elements of subjective 
judgment. 

Second, certain objective tests, dealing 
with the ability to draw inferences and to 
recognize strong and weak arguments, were 
used, though since they were in an experi- 
mental stage at the time, the results were 
not regarded as especially valid. ‘Third, the 
class was given a bulletin of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, entitled ‘““The Munich 
Plot,”* and was asked to analyze it as an 
example of reporting. Many members of 
the class did commendable pieces of analy- 
sis. Some were a bit too zealous in finding 
propaganda elements in the bulletin, but 
the majority of the members of the class 
applied themselves most effectively. ‘This is 
not to imply that there were any particularly 
“correct” answers, for the bulletin was one 
about which it was possible to disagree, but 
it does mean that the methodology which 
had been studied was applied in a test situ- 
ation, and used with success. The papers 
were turned over to the Institute, and later 
the authors of the article came to the class- 
room and discussed the subject. 


NOTHER method of evaluation fre- 
quently used in the school is that of 
pupil reaction. Students were asked: 


1. Has there been any change in your newspaper 
reading habits and in your attitude toward newspapers? 

2. Have you listened to the radio or watched the 
movies with a more critical attitude? 





* Propaganda Analysis, vol. II, no. 2, November, 1938. 
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. Have you increased your reading of points of view 
which differ from your own? 

. Do you consider that the work has had any very 
definite effect on you and on your attitude toward 
current affairs? If so, explain the nature of the change. 

5. Do you regard the Institute for Propaganda 
Analysis a8 a propagandist agency, or as a fact-finding 
body? What do you think of its work? 

6. What seems to you the best way of combating the 
bad effects of propaganda? 

7. To what extent do you feel you have been sub- 
jected to propaganda in Horace Mann and in your 
social studies program? 

8. If your school functions in a democracy, and tries 
to train you for leadership in that democracy, would 
you consider this to be propaganda? Under what con- 
ditions would such education be propaganda? 

g. What particular aspects of the work have been 
most valuable? Least valuable? 

10. What, in your opinion, are the objectives of the 
school in presenting this unit of work? Do you recom- 
mend that it be given another year? 

The responses to these queries read some- 
what like testimonials on the familiar “be- 
fore and after’’ pattern. Nearly all members 
of the class agreed that they had increased 
the quantity and quality of their newspaper 
reading, and many claimed a new and real 
interest in the press. Increased reading of 
editorials, columnists, and special articles 
was admitted, and the few who did not in- 
dicate an increase in news reading pointed 
out that they had already been taught to 
read critically and thoroughly. A substantial 
proportion of the class also claimed in- 
creased critical observance of newsreels and 
movies, and somewhat more criticism of 
radio reports and commentators. Of course, 
it must be confessed that there was a cer- 
tain amount of teacher pressure applied to 
require the students to read newspapers, and 
to read them critically. On the other hand, 
the enthusiasm shown for the idea was in 
most cases notably genuine. 

Some students claimed to have previously 
acquired a habit of reading points of view 
other than their own, but the large majority 
indicated that they had definitely increased 
this type of activity. Some thought that this 
led to greater tolerance, some felt that they 
always retained their previous opinions de- 
spite other contacts, some considered that 
they might have become hypercritical, and 
one girl said that she had always read other 
opinions to pull them apart, but by applying 
an analytical technique to her own thinking 


she had begun now to wonder whether she 
was always right. The work also had a rather 
marked effect in stimulating the girls’ in- 
terest in current affairs. A note of skepti- 
cism began to appear in their discussions of 
the fourth question, in respect to the way in 
which their opinions had changed. 


HE Institute for Propaganda Analysis 

came in for its share of criticism. The 
class felt that its earlier bulletins, dealing 
with the technique of analysis, were more 
valuable, because less biased, than some of 
their later publications, which dealt with 
the European crisis. On the other hand, it 
was evident that the girls were trying to be 
scrupulously fair in their estimates, for all 
seemed to recognize the difficulties in the 
way of the writer who would be “objective” 
in stirring times. The class thought that 
analysis of propaganda on the part of more 
people would be the most effective means of 
dealing with the problem, and felt, in this 
connection, that the Institute’s work was 
highly valuable. A large number suggested 
that a course such as the one they had just 
had be given in all schools. 


UESTIONS seven and eight provoked 
some interesting comments. Even 
school activities, some contended, were not 
free from propaganda; specific examples 
were assemblies, committee work, charity 
drives, and the like. No objection was made 
to the fact, but some gleeful dissection took 
place. One girl remarked that “in Horace 
Mann we get quite’a bit of propaganda. We 
get propaganda for continuing our Latin 
in college, and we get it every time some 
committee wants work from somebody or 
wants attendance at something.” Another 
said “the school is full of propaganda for 
progressive education.” 

Social studies classes received a variety 
of treatment. One girl felt that in a previ- 
ous year “American ideas and ideals were 
dressed up,” and another that many books 
used were too pro-American. Another 
thought that the presentation of the World 
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War and the Russian Revolution left some- 
thing to be desired, but most of the class 
were convinced that the work was generally 
free from bias. The reasons adduced for the 
support of this conclusion were that systems 
of government and. society were discussed 
and analyzed on a factual basis, that free- 
dom of class discussion prevailed and hence 
checked any imposition of opinion, and that 
it was difficult to find out the teachers’ 
opinions. Some detected an anti-fascist slant 
on the part of the teachers, but had no oc- 
casion to object to it. One girl remarked that 
“the propaganda in social studies, if any, is 
much too subtle for me.” 


EDUCATION, DEMOCRACY, AND PROPAGANDA 


HE question of democracy in education, 
toa education for democracy, was mulled 
over considerably. Many felt that the school 
carried on active propaganda for democracy, 
but could see nothing unnatural about it. 
It was recognized by most students that 
democratic education includes the analysis 
and discussion of all sides of questions, and 
this was considered to be true education and 
clearly outside the definition of propaganda. 
At this point some confusion in terminology 
made interpretation difficult, and people got 
bogged down in terminology, but it was pos- 
sible to detect a degree of unanimity. At the 
same time some remarkably clear discussions 
were presented. One girl in particular con- 
tributed a rather significant analysis of the 
problem: 


I certainly think that if the school trains one for 
leadership in the democracy in which it functions that 
the school is propagating democracy. This is good 
legitimate propaganda in its best form, since one is 
not merely influenced by words but by actual participa- 
tion in the aims of the propagandist. It is propaganda 
in the sense that the school points out the advantages 
of democracy, and that one becomes so acclimated to 
democracy that one would feel out of place under 
other forms of government. A democratic system and 
spirit prevail at Horace Mann; we are accustomed to 
express our opinions freely, to elect our officers, and 
to do things on our own initiative. If suddenly our 
opinions were squelched, our officers appointed, and 
our initiative stifled by orders, I’m sure the school 
would rebel. This would be the direct result of our 
training. 


Certainly here is clarity of thought in re- 
gard to the objectives of education and a 
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recognition that democracy is more than q 
suitable topic for an assembly speech or an 
editorial. 

There was little confusion in discovering 
the objectives of the school in teaching the 
unit. Many expressed pleasure and interest 
in the stimulus to formulate their own 
opinions on a sound basis, and felt this a 
desirable objective. One girl who had ob. 
vious prejudice, admitting that she had 
gained in tolerance through the unit, recog. 
nized open-mindedness as an aim, as did 
others. Several students saw this unit in its 
relationship to the problem of training for 
citizenship, and felt it most valuable in that 
respect. It seemed logical to the class to in. 
clude it in a modern-problems course, and 
also to make it the introduction to the 
course. It also seemed most natural that the 
mathematics work be closely related, and 
mathematics was seen as aiding people in 
logical thinking and in the recognition of 
their assumptions. One girl noted that the 
work in semantics would be helpful in 
English. 

In general, it may be stated with much 
justification that the unit satisfied a recog- 
nized need, and that the class could see im- 
mediate and lasting value in the work which 
they did. This was attested by the many 
statements which stressed the usefulness and 
soundness of the program, as, for example, 
“The course was alive with immediate 
significance.”” Specific outcomes were indi- 
cated in such statements as the following: 
“The most valuable result was that I got to 
the bottom of my assumptions and those of 
others”; and “I have become seriously con- 
cerned with the fact that I might become a 
prejudiced person.” 

Statements such as these, and general 
statements in regard to outcomes, however, 
can scarcely give an accurate impression of 
the work. Much knowledge of the results 
comes from personal contact with the stu- 
dents as individuals, from unsolicited re 
marks, and from the general tone of class 
discussion both in this unit and in those that 
succeeded it. 
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WEAK SPOTS AND WARNINGS 


must, of course, be recorded. In the 
t place, the unit was not as well or- 
ganized as it might have been. This was 
due in part to a desire to leave the program 
flexible, but the result was a good deal of 
back-tracking and reiteration. To some logi- 
cal student minds this flaw in organization 
was apparent and displeasing because time 
was wasted. The unit lasted six weeks, 
which, by general agreement, was too long 
to keep up a real interest. Also, there was 
criticism of “too much hairsplitting” and 
“too much argument by a vocal minority.” 
One major difficulty, as indicated earlier, 
was that students began to think everything 
was propaganda, and to act accordingly. A 
natural result of this was excessive cynicism 
and a hypercritical attitude. This was cor- 
rected with difficulty, and it seems that it 
grew in part from the fact that students set 
out to find propaganda in the newspapers 
and magazines with which the teachers mis- 
takenly assumed them to be familiar. 


cm shortcomings and disappointments 
rs 


E now believe that it was an error to 

begin with a frontal attack on the 
matter of propaganda. An examination of 
our sources of information about modern 
problems and issues would be more to the 
point, and the aspect of propaganda could 
be developed more logically and with a bet- 
ter sense of balance. Probably the work 
should be made a part of a unit dealing with 
the formation of public opinion and sources 
of information. A study of propaganda per 
se easily turns into something negative, 
whereas a much more positive and construc- 
tive approach is desirable, and this can be 


based only upon a larger and more compre- 
hensive foundation. 

Finally, work of this sort should recog- 
nize the differences in philosophy implied 
in different propagandas, and point out the 
necessity for the good citizen to make 
choices and to follow some particular line 
of thought and action, even on the basis of 
incomplete information. 


Stupy MATERIALS 


HE various publications of the Institute 

for Propaganda Analysis are helpful to 
teachers and pupils, and are available at 
relatively low cost. They are uneven in 
quality, but some have been notably good. 
Recent bulletins deal with fascist and com- 
munist propaganda in the United States, 
and provide extremely good bases for dis- 
cussion and analysis. A volume which will 
be found most convenient and useful for 
the teacher is the Seventh Yearbook (1937) 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, entitled “Education Against Propa- 
ganda,” edited by Elmer Ellis. It contains 
clear, concise discussions by outstanding 
authorities, and also suggests some useful 
additional references. 

The most important material for the use 
of classroom analysis of propaganda, how- 
ever, pours from the presses and loud- 
speakers every hour. Given the American 
press, radio, and movies, and a modicum of 
common sense and ingenuity, a teacher 
should have little difficulty in sensitizing 
students to the problem and its implica- 
tions, and in contributing to the train- 
ing of citizens who are conscious of and 
realistic about the forces that mold their 
thinking. 








The Changing Content of Modern 


Problems Texts 


J. BUROUGHS STOKES 


OT: 





called Problems of American Democracy 

or Problems of Democracy, was recom- 
mended as a school subject by the Com- 
mittee on Social Studies of the National 
Education Association in 1916, for the ex- 
press purpose of studying modern contem- 
porary conditions—economic, social, and 
political.? 

Registrations in the modern problems 
course were first reported by the United 
States Bureau of Education in 1928, when 
one in every one hundred pupils was tak- 
ing it and six in every one hundred schools 
were offering it. In 1934 the number of 
registrations had grown to ten of every one 
hundred pupils, and of offerings to seventy 
of every one hundred schools, a relative in- 
crease of tenfold or over. ? 

Proponents of the course have pointed out 
that one of its primary objectives is to 
bridge the gap between school and society. 
To what extent does the course actually ac- 
quaint pupils with current trends? 

The textbook has probably exerted a 


a 
T- E modern problems course, sometimes 


+ Report of the Committee on Social Studies of the 
Commission on the Reorganization of Secondary Edu- 
cation, United States Bureau of Education, Bulletin 
No. 28, 1916. P. 53. 

*Carl A. Jensen, “Registrations in Social Studies,” 
School Life, XXII: 314, May, 1937. 


more direct and extensive influence upon 
the social studies curriculum in the United 
States than any other single factor.® 
Teachers as well as students too frequently 
feel that the content in the textbook is all 
that they are required to know or learn—an 
attitude for which, in the social studies, and 
particularly the modern problems course, 
no defense is possible. While it would be 
unfair to imply that the content of the 
course is determined entirely by text- 
books, an examination of modern problems 
volumes should reveal a good deal about the 
content of the course. If the textbooks 
chosen for analysis cover a range of years, it 
should be possible to discover whether the 
textbook is actually aiding the course in 
dealing adequately with changing condi- 
tions. 

A topical analysis of four leading texts in 
modern problems was made in a study by 
Oliver R. Floyd at the University of Pitts- 
burgh in 1928.* This analysis provides a 
fairly good summary of the content of the 
course as revealed by the textbooks up to 
that date. In order to see the trends in the 
content of the course at the present time, 
the writer made a similar analysis of four 
recent and widely used texts in this subject. 
The same procedure was followed as in the 
Floyd study, that is, the material was allo- 








Textbooks change, but sometimes 
too slowly. This study was made at the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion by a former teacher of modern 
problems at Hatboro, Pennsylvania. 




















*Edgar B. Wesley, Teaching the Social Studies. 
Boston: Heath, 1938. P. 285. See also Rolla M. Tryon, 
The Social Sciences as School Subjects. New York: 
Scribner, 1935. 

‘“Overlapping between the Senior High School 
Courses in Problems of Democracy and American His- 
tory” (Master’s Thesis, University of Pittsburgh, 1928). 
Also in Historical Outlook, XXIII: 296-302, October, 


1932. 
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cated to the same topical headings, the num- 
ber of lines in each of the texts devoted to 
these topics were counted, and the percent- 
ages of each of the texts which contained 
facts or discussion relative to each of these 
problems was then computed. 

There are, of course, many limitations 
on the finality of such an analysis. The text- 
book author’s style, background, training, 
and previous experience influence the 
material which goes into the book; authors 
express themselves differently, some being 
able to cover a topic in a shorter treatment 
than others; the material included in the 
textbooks of the more recent study may be 
an entirely different handling of the given 
subjects; finally, the person making the 
study is liable to the errors of subjective 


judgment. Such a study, however, does give 
us at least a relatively objective method of 
viewing the trends in the content of the 
modern problems course. 

Examination of Table I, which pre- 
sents the data of the Floyd study of ten 
years ago, impresses one by the amount of 
space devoted to government and politics as 
contrasted with the scant treatment given 
sociological problems. National government 
is allotted an average proportion of 12.77 
per cent of the space in the four textbooks, 
whereas crime has but 2.11 per cent. It is 
interesting to note that health and the care 
of defectives are treated in only two of the 
books analyzed, and recreation in only one. 

Examination of Table II, based upon a 
study made ten years after the Floyd study, 


Tasie I. ANALysis oF Four TExTBOOKS, 1928, ADAPTED AFTER FLoyp® 








Greenan and 
Meredith 
Lines 


Hughes 


Topics 
Lines Per cent 


Burch and 
Patterson 


Williamson 
Lines Per cent i 


Per cent Lines Per cent 





. Development of Prin- 

ciples of Government 524 3.32 
. Local Government 519 3.38 
. State Government 392 2.54 
. National Government 1788 11.58 
. Political Parties and 

Elections 631 4.09 
. Govt. of Territories 

and Insular Poss. 212 1.37 
. Taxation 599 3.88 
. International Relations 1088 7.05 
. Industry 1554 10.07 
. Programs of Industrial 

Reform 268 1.7 
. Transportation 458 eS 
. Labor Relations 1064 6.88 
. Immigration 310 2.01 
. Conservation 429 2.78 
. Population 1201 7.78 
. Family 821 5-32 
. Church 361 2.34 
. Education 1447 9-37 
296 1.92 
437 2.89 
326 2.11 


- Health and Care of 
Defectives 402 2.60 

- Communication 71 ‘ 

. Recreation 138 d 

- Liquor Problem 61 -39 

. Geographical Features 41 27 

. Introduction — oe 


2.83 424 3.10 189 1.40 
3-08 664 4-85 478 3-53 
6.92 32 +23 881 6.54 
9.88 1102 8.05 2905 21.5) 
5.64 183 1.34 6.94 
3-50 — = — 
‘ 354 2. 3-15 
506 3.69 2.21 
1436 10.49 12.52 


425 3.10 12.80 
313 2.29 15 
684 4-99 5-37 
511 3-73 2.33 
673 4-91 2.51 


437 
410 | 


39 
gi2 


801 
10 


mr 


310 3 
— 226 


aan 





Totals 15,438 99-99 14,271 99-99 13,697 100. 13,477 100. 


* Oliver Reed Floyd: Overlapping between the Senior High School Courses in Problems of Democracy and American History (Mas- 
ter’s Thesis, University of Pitts h, 1928). The texts analyzed by Floyd in 1928 are: R. O. Hughes, Problems of American 
Democracy (Boston: Allyn and Bacon, 1922); J. T. Greenan and A. B. Meredith, Everyday Problems in American Democracy 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1927); H. R. Burch and S. H. Patterson, Problems of Democracy (New York: Macmillan, 1922); 
and T, R. Williamson, Problems in American Democracy (Boston: Heath, 1922). 
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reveals that the content of the course is still 
heavily weighted on the side of government 
and politics; that many sociological prob- 
lems which received scant or little attention 
in the textbooks of 1922 and 1928 are re- 
ceiving about the same, if not less, attention 
in the textbooks of 1936 and 1938. The ad- 
dition of six more general topics is noted in 
the textbooks of recent years—public opin- 
ion, safety, the United States of the future, 
consumer economics, national culture, and 
city planning. Only one of these, however, 
public opinion, receives treatment in all the 
texts analyzed, with a total of 1352 lines, or 
an average of 1.87 per cent for the four 
books. Safety is treated in but one of the text- 
books, but it has 648 lines devoted to it, 
or 3.90 per cent of the one volume. Con- 
sumer economics is allotted 1581 lines in 
two books, for an average of 4.25 per cent. 
National culture is dealt with by two of the 
books analyzed, receiving 622 lines, or 1.60 
per cent. City planning has a total of 2146 
lines or an average of 3.54 per cent in three 
textbooks. 

Table II also shows the average per- 
centage of space devoted to each topic by the 
books of each study grouped together. For 
example, Development of Principles of 
Government, has 1531 lines devoted to it, 
or 2.57 per cent, in the 1928 study, as against 
1938 lines, or 2.69 per cent, in the 1938 
study, an increase in allotted space of .12 
per cent. 

It is interesting to note in Table II that 
the topics National Government, Programs 
of Industrial Reform, Labor Relations, 
Population, Family, Education, Poverty, 
and Crime receive less attention propor- 
tionately in the more recent than in the 
older texts. The greatest decreases are in 
National Government with —4.26 per cent; 
Family with —2.29 per cent; and Poverty 
with —2.64 per cent. 


The textbook writers are beginning to 
attach more importance to and are giving 
more space to such topics as Government of 
Territories, Taxation, International Rela- 
tions, Industry, Transportation, Conserva- 
tion, Rural Community, Health and Care of 
Defectives, and Recreation. The greatest in- 
creases appear in International Relations 
with +1.18 per cent; Industry with +1.27 
per cent; Rural Community with +1.24 per 
cent; and Recreation with +1.00 per cent. 
It is doubtful that these additions of mate- 
rial or the rearrangements of material de- 
scribed above represent any basic 
readjustment of the modern problems 
course of 1928 to the events and trends of the 
last decade. So far as textbooks are con- 
cerned, the modern problems course is, in 
many respects, outmoded. 


T must be remembered that the more re- 
cent texts are much larger than the older 
textbooks as the total of 56,883 lines in the 
Floyd study contrasted with a total of 71,707 
lines in the more recent study indicates, and 
that in some cases, where a proportionate 
decrease is reported, there are actually more 
lines of print given to the topic having the 
smaller percentage of space in the 1938 
study. Again, an average percentage of 2.69 
in the recent study does not mean the same 
as 2.69 per cent in the Floyd study, since 
there are thirty-three topics in the latter 
and only twenty-seven in the earlier study. 
In spite of these limitations, the compara- 
tive data of the two studies are illumi- 
nating. 

It seems that over a period of sixteen 
years the emphasis and content of the 
modern problems course as revealed by text- 
books has changed very slowly. Obviously, 
then, a teacher can not and should not de- 
pend solely on a textbook if he wants to 
keep the course abreast of current trends. 





Physical Geography Can Develop 
Social Understandings 


DWIGHT K. CURTIS 


GROUP of children sat on the bank 
A of a river watching a dredge as it 

pumped silt from a bar below. There 
was much speculation concerning the source 
of the silt and its significance: 

“It must have taken a long time for all of 
that dirt to settle here.” 

“If you saw how muddy the river is after 
a rain, you wouldn’t think it took a long 
while.” 

“I'll bet the farmers would like to have 
some of this back on their hillsides.” 

“But it’s their fault. They shouldn't plow 
up their hillsides.” 

“I wonder if any of this came from the 
hillside on our playground?” 

“Sure, can’t you see where we've worn 
the grass off in that one place?”’ 

“Just think, and it isn’t doing anyone any 
good here in the river either!” 

These fifth-grade boys and girls were ob- 
serving a situation which they understood 
well enough that they recognized its impli- 
cations in soil use. They had studied the 
nature of erosion in class, had seen erosion 
on a slope, and ditches in a cornfield, and 
were now seeing this accumulated soil re- 
moved from the river. 








Geography ought to help pupils 
understand the physical and cultural 
landscape which surrounds them. That 
a fifth grade can gain such under- 
standing is demonstrated by a teacher 
in the University Elementary School 
at the State University of Iowa. 























GEOGRAPHIC AND SOCIAL UNDERSTANDING 


O your children know why some land 
must be tiled, why other land is used 
largely for grain farming, or why the land 
in a given community is used for grazing 
and forests? Should they not understand the 
reasons for these situations? Should they not 
be able to think intelligently about related 
community problems? Then they must un- 
derstand the physical elements of geography 
—those processes and forces which have in 
part caused a certain civilization to evolve. 
This paper is concerned with some of the 
major processes and forces of physical 
geology that will help the child to under- 
stand the physical and cultural landscape 
surrounding him. Other elements, such as 
weather and climate, which also influence 
an evolving civilization, are treated only in- 
cidentally in this unit of work, though in 
greater detail in other connections. 
Fifth-grade children need tools if they are 
to use the geographer’s analytical approach 
to a cultural area. Otherwise they accept a 
situation as a fact because the book says so, 
but can not explain why. For example, a 
fifth grade knew that the land on the east 
side of their city was rather level, or gently 
sloping, and the land on the west side was 
very hilly and used largely for timber and 
pasture. The only farms on the west side 
were on bottom land along the streams. 
Here was a situation in which topography 
played the major determining role. But not 
a single satisfactory explanation could be 
given by the children for these differences 
in land use. 
It is easy, but not sufficient, to give chil- 
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dren a generalized half truth. Take, for ex- 
ample, the corn belt. The area is blocked in 
broad outline on a map. A fifth grade was 
shown such a map and asked to name the 
crops produced in the area outlined. Is it 
any wonder that the majority of them an- 
swered “Corn,” only? One child wrote 
“Corn, of course. That’s the corn belt!” 
This same child when questioned later, 
aid he wouldn’t know a corn plant if he 
saw it. Moreover, he knew that corn was 

lanted in fields but didn’t know what a 
field was, didn’t know how the corn was 
tended after planting, didn’t know whether 
it was planted in woods or the open country, 
and wasn’t sure whether corn was raised 
outside of the corn belt or not! This boy 
had no basis for thinking about the produc- 
tion of corn and had been given no help by 
the textbook he was using. Most of our chil- 
dren do a fair job of mastering the phrase- 
ology and isolated facts in their social studies 
materials but are unable to give an adequate 
explanation of a specific situation. 

The writer has attempted to give chil- 
dren at the fifth-grade level concepts of 
physical geology sufficient to enable them 
to attack a geographic situation with the 
tools necessary for adequate analysis. During 
the past eight years this procedure has been 
experimented with to determine its effec- 
tiveness in geography teaching, whether or- 
ganized by industrial units, cultural areas, 
or physical regions. The material has been 
reworked and enlarged upon; it has been 
organized and treated as a separate unit, 
and has been presented as the introductory 
work of the grade. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that when the unit on these physical 
elements of geography is finished, the use of 
the information as tools in the analysis of 
geographic situations has only just begun. 
It is carried on into the sixth grade in the 
study of other peoples and their cultures. 
lt was much easier for sixth-grade children 
to understand the early success of Finland 
in her war with Russia after they had had 
this background of physical geology in the 


previous year. 


THe EARTH’s SURFACE 


HE unit of the work entitled “How the 

Surface of the Earth Came to Be as It Is 
Today” is organized around the gradational 
processes, degradation and aggradation, by 
which the materials of the earth are worn 
down in one place and deposited in another. 
The subdivisions of the unit are: rock for- 
mation, wind and water erosion, glaciers, 
rock weathering, and solution. The factual 
material is used largely to interpret the 
major unit problems: (1) What are the 
natural features of our community? (2) How 
did these surface features come to be as they 
are? (3) How do these features affect our 
lives here? Under the second problem we 
raise such questions as: How were the rocks 
formed? How does water change the sur- 
face? What effect did glaciers have on the 
land surface? 


MATERIALS 


NE of the major problems in teaching 
C physical geology in any school is the 
source material available. Sufficient mate- 
rials have been secured in our case in the 
form of books, bulletins, clippings, and 
materials prepared by the teacher, so that 
a good background of reading is possible.* 
From this material the children discover 
fundamental principles, facts regarding 
processes, and the effect that these processes 
have upon the earth’s surface. The reading 
in itself, however, is inadequate. 

Children may easily understand the writ- 
ten statement that grass roots hold soil from 
being moved so rapidly by water. To see a 
gully in a pasture, however, and observe the 
grass holding the soil so that it protrudes 
over the gully sides, is much more meaning- 
ful. The children were moderately im- 
pressed by the book’s account of the heavy 
glaciers that scratched and scoured the bed 
rock as they came over. But, when they saw 
a rock ledge containing deep striae, one boy 
exclaimed: ““Whew’. Boy they must have 
been heavy!” 


1 Those references that are considered best may be 
found in the bibliography at the end of this article. 
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EXPLORATION AND DISCOVERY 


XCURSIONS necessarily play a major 

part in the study of this material. Refer- 
ence books are often taken to the gully, 
loess bluff, or glacial deposits to be studied. 
Thus theory may be directly applied. On 
one of our field trips a member of the group 
discovered nothing but igneous rock in the 
glacial deposits. His reference had said that 
glacial material was composed of rock and 
soil. He immediately asked, “Why isn’t 
there some sedimentary rock in the deposits 
too? The glaciers came over sedimentary 
rock.” The relative hardness of the two rock 
groups was demonstrated, enabling the class 
to formulate their own answers. This ob- 
servation might not have been made in the 
classroom with a small sample of till. Cer- 
tainly it could not have been made from 
merely reading the reference. 

During the course of the unit the group 
visits loess deposits, glacial deposits, sedi- 
mentary rock outcrops, examples of rock 
weathering, gullies, springs, a river valley, 
and any other examples possible. These 
school-time excursions, however, are only 
the initial stages of the children’s investi- 
gations. Singly and in groups they explore 
new areas before and after school hours and 
on week ends. During the week ends parents 
are often drafted by the children to go rock 
hunting. The teacher may be invited to go 
with a family for a half-day trip to see some 
phenomenon about which the children have 
been studying at school. 


rial. Three boys had been making some 
ndependent examinations of the materials 
exposed along a valley side. A section of this 
same valley side had previously been exam- 
ined by the class to determine the mate- 
rials deposited there. At a recent excavation 
in the area the class had seen the profile of 
materials from bottom to top in the follow- 
ing order: limestone, glacial deposits, loess, 
and a four-inch layer of loam. The three 
boys appeared at school early one morning 
and announced that they had discovered a 


C ist. Tre can understand this mate- 
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new profile at another place along the val] 
side. They reported having found from bot. 
tom to top, limestone, glacial till, gumbotil, 
glacial till, loess, and the same band of loam, 
The lower bed of till they thought to be ona 
level with the one the class had found. They 
brought with them samples of what they 
thought was gumbotil. It had been correctly 
identified. A group accompanied by the 
teacher went to examine the new find after 
school, and the boys’ report was verified. 
These children had discovered from their 
readings that there were four major glacial 
advances and retreats; that between the de. 
posits left might be found forest remains, 
peat beds, gumbotil, or loess; that these 
materials were evidences of long periods of 
time between the retreat of one glacier and 
the advance of another; and that gumbotil 
was weathered glacial till. They had ex- 
amined gumbotil and had recognized its re- 
lationship to glacial till. ‘The boys had been 
able to recognize the new profile, had 
realized its significance in relation to the 
topic being studied, and had found their 
own evidence of two glacial advances over 
this area. The information acquired by these 
boys was more than facts to be retained for 
a test; it was as clearly useful for thinking 
purposes as anything they had ever learned. 


VISUAL Arps 


ANTERN slides are very valuable both in 
supplementing the field work and in 
presenting topographical features not in the 
community. They may be used most effec- 
tively to show the steps in such a process as, 
for example, the erosion cycle. Motion pic- 
tures are also used, especially as an aid in 
introducing or reviewing a process. 
During the past year an exhibit of mate- 
rials was collected from the community, and 
organized and labeled by the children. This 
exhibit contained the following major divi- 
sions with detailed subdivisions: fossils, coal, 
soil, glacial deposits (including forest re- 
mains and gumbotil), sedimentary rock, 
igneous rock, metamorphic rock, rock cycles, 
and solution deposits. 
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Special speakers, still pictures, geologic 
specimens brought from all parts of the 
country, and visits to the geology building 
also help to establish firmly in the minds 
of the children an understanding of the char- 
acteristics of the earth’s surface. 


COMMUNITY STUDY 


T must not be assumed that this material 

is taught in isolation from the existing 
cultural conditions in the area. Wherever 
possible, direct application of our studies is 
made. For instance, the children learn that 
meandering streams deposit materials on 
the inside of the meander and cut the bank 
on the outside of the meander. They then 
go out to observe just how this situation 
affects our community. On a neck created by 
a meander they see a very healthy looking 
cornfield, and see the outside of a meander 
being cut dangerously near the highway. In 
another place they see piles of clean sand 
on the inside of a curve, and nearby a sand 
dredge. 

Then too, the class is taught that Iowa is 
rich in her supply of ground water. Upon 
investigation the children find that water 
is pumped by a number of establishments 
in the city for ice production and artificial 
cooling systems; that most of the cities of 
lowa use ground water for the municipal 
supply; and that ground water maintains 
the river supply during dry periods. 


CONSTRUCTIVE THINKING 


ITUATIONS which require thought- 
ful explanations are constantly before 


the class. They note, for example, that de- 
posits of sand and gravel are spotted over 
the state, that the water in the lagoons is 
clearer than the water in the river, that 
since the slope in front of the fraternity 


house was sodded, finger erosion has 
stopped, that calcite is found in some coal, 
and that the water taken from the deep wells 
of southwestern Iowa is very hard. It is re- 
ported that Farmer Brown has a water hole 
in a sand bed in a stream on his farm where 
there is water even during dry weather, and 
that the side of a cliff has fallen and covered 
a highway. 

Someone remarks, “The road is so long 
because it follows the valley,” while others 
note that farmers in the Middle West are 
having to dig deeper wells, or that a dust 
storm has occurred during a dry period. 

In order to adequately explain these situ- 
ations the children must first find out what 
caused the particular situation, and then 
what effect it has upon the people. We can 
not assume that because the child thor- 
oughly understands the forces or processes 
involved he will be able to explain why the 
people in this community have developed 
the cultural landscape one finds here. Only 
when we have given him those elements of 
geography which may be used as tools for 
the interpretation of the cultural landscape 
can we rightfully expect that he will be able 
to attack a geographic situation with any 
semblance of understanding. 
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Radio Programs for Social 


Studies Classes 


TRACY F. TYLER 





prove their instruction through the 

use of radio programs? If so, what pro- 
grams available generally throughout the en- 
tire country have proved to be of greatest 
value? How should a program be used to 
secure optimum results? What contributions 
do specific programs make to the social 
studies field? Are there programs not now on 
the air which, if they could be broadcast, 
would make a definite contribution to the 
teaching of the social studies? What relation 
do radio programs bear to the classroom pro- 
gram? 

Radio as a teaching device has its dis- 
advantages and limitations. The inflexi- 
bility of the class schedule in most secondary 
schools is one of the most difficult factors to 
overcome. Recording programs for later use 
has removed this difficulty in many schools. 
The committee as a whole was quite optimis- 
tic abut the value of radio programs as a 
supplement to classroom work. The major- 
ity opinion coincides both with that of thou- 
sands of teachers who have enlisted the radio 
as a teaching aid and with such research 
studies as have been made. Invariably in- 
vestigators found a gain whenever the radio 
was used in accordance with approved tech- 
niques. 


C teachers of the social studies im- 


AVAILABLE PROGRAMS 


HE chairman compiled a tentative list 
2 eighteen current network programs 
which was submitted to the members of the 
committee for critical analysis. Seven of the 
programs listed could be heard during 
school hours in most schools: Gallant Amer- 
ican Women, Echoes of History, Ideas That 
Came True, Democracy in Action, Frontiers 
of Democracy, New Horizons, and This Liv- 
ing World. The eleven which would have 
to be listened to outside of school were: Story 
Behind the Headlines, On Your Job, Amer- 
ica’s Town Meeting of the Air, University 
of Chicago Round Table, The Wise Man, 
National Radio Forum, Cavalcade of Amer- 
ica, Public Affairs, Americans at Work, Bull 
Session, and People’s Platform. 

As a result of suggestions made by two or 
more cominittee members, it is evident that 
three programs not on the original list might 
well have been included: The World Is 
Yours, How Do You Know?, and Torch of 
Progress. In addition, each of the following 
was mentioned by one committee member: 
American Education Forum, Human Ad- 
venture, National Farm and Home Hour, 
Today in Europe, Human Nature in Ac- 
tion, Art for Your Sake, The Next Step For- 
ward, and The Pursuit of Happiness. 
Unfortunately, time did not permit these 








This report of the Radio Committee 
of the National Council for the Social 
Studies was prepared by the chairman, 
who is associate professor of education 
in the University of Minnesota. 











programs to be included in the ratings. 


RATINGS OF PROGRAMS 
O determine which programs were of 
greatest value to social studies teachers, 
committee members were asked to rate each 








of the eighteen programs on a five-point 
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vale. The reader must realize that not only 
gre they subjective but that in any radio 
gries there are wide variations between the 
individual programs of the series. Thus rat- 
ings based on listening to one or two pro- 
grams in a series might not be as fair as those 
based on an audit of the entire series. Further- 
more, not all raters were sufficiently familiar 
with all of the programs to evaluate the en- 
tire list, but enough judgments were se- 
cured for each program to make it possible 
to place the eighteen programs into three 
groups. Rating highest were: America’s 
Town Meeting of the Air, Democracy in 
Action, Frontiers of Democracy, This Liv- 
ing World, and Echoes of History. In the 
middle group came: Cavalcade of America, 
Ideas That Came True, Story Behind the 
Headlines, University of Chicago Round 
Table, New Horizons, National Radio 
Forum, On Your Job, Gallant American 
Women, and Americans at Work. Rating 
lowest were: Public Affairs, People’s Plat- 
form, The Wise Man, and Bull Session. 


UsE OF PROGRAMS 


EADERS in the field of radio education 
Q stress preparation in advance of the 
broadcast, effective listening including vis- 
ual and other aids wherever practicable, and 
follow-up activities. Committee members 
were asked to contribute suggestions relative 
to these points. Concerning advance prep- 
aration, replies indicate a difference of 
opinion ranging all the way from that of one 
member who said, “In my judgment only 
one program, Democracy in Action, merits 
time being devoted consistently to raising 
problems preceding the listening,” to an- 
other who stated emphatically, “For a broad- 
ast from which the maximum value is to 
be obtained, preparation is essential.” 
How much time should be devoted to ad- 
vance preparation depends on such factors 
as the nature of the program itself, the grade 
level, the ability of the class, and their back- 
ground. Generally speaking, fifteen minutes 
would suffice, and this preparation should 
come immediately preceding the program 


or as near to that as possible. Discussion has 
proved to be one of the most effective types 
of preparation, but background reading, 
map study, and other activities are often 
desirable and necessary. Since leaflets, teach- 
ers’ manuals, or’ other listeners’ aids have 
been prepared for many of the programs, 
teachers should secure them whenever they 
are available so as to receive the maximum 
benefit from the programs. Many of the bul- 
letins are free. The Service Bulletin of the 
FREC is an especially valuable publication 
for teachers. It is published monthly and 
can be secured free from the Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington. 


HE procedures to be used during the 
J Seo ee period will vary. Certainly lis- 
tening in the case of social studies programs 
should be active, not passive. Many times 
note taking is desirable; ti:is skill should be 
taught before they are required to use it. 
Maps and globes should be used for news 
broadcasts and other programs involving 
geographical locations. For some programs 
the only activity necessary would be that 
of an alert mind. In listening at home to pro- 
grams of that type one committee member 
suggests that “Girls may well ‘do their nails’ 
or knit, and one might wish there were more 
such possibilities for boys.”’ 
As soon as possible following the program, 
a class discussion is desirable. If listened to 
at home, the discussion should take place 
during the class period the following day. 
This discussion will probably suggest other 
valuable activities in which the pupils might 
engage—the making of charts, tables, maps, 
or bibliographies, or the preparation of oral 
or written reports. 


VALUES OF PROGRAMS 


ROBABLY every one of the programs 
Pinder consideration makes some contri- 
bution to the social studies field, though the 
amount varies from series to series and from 
program to program. Limited space pre- 
vents the inclusion of the major contribu- 
tions made by each of the programs. How- 
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ever, the following statement made by one 
of the committee members concerning the 
program, America’s Town Meeting of the 
Air, is typical: ‘““The program is extremely 
valuable in demonstrating (1) that there 
are usually two or more sides to every im- 
portant question, and (2) that it is possible 
to discuss a significant problem in an or- 
derly fashion. I think it teaches students to 
listen with more respect to others’ opinions.” 
Another committee member comments on 
Bull Session—the program which ranked 
lowest—as follows: ‘““This program—in which 
college men think it through—is not appro- 
priate for high school students, i.e., it does 
not fit into the high school program.” 

Individual committee members  sug- 
gested a number of types of programs not at 
present generally available, which, if broad- 
cast, would contribute desirable enrichment 
to the social studies field. Among the sug- 
gestions were: (1) roundtable discussions on 
controversial issues conducted by students, 
(2) book reviews of historical novels and 
biographies, (3) regional programs to cover 
the regional history and problems of the 
area, (4) rebroadcast scenes from important 
current action such as Congressional inves- 
tigating committees, hearings before na- 
tional administrative agencies like the 
National Labor Relations Board, and the 
like. 


PLANNING AND THE TEACHER 


HAT the social studies teachers need 
WY probably more than any one addi- 
tional program is the establishment of a 
more or less permanent pattern of broad- 
casts, carefully selected and prepared for the 
various social studies subjects. In history, for 
example, a committee should analyze 
courses in world history and American his- 
tory and determine which units of study are 
used in the greater number of schools. Radio 
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programs could then be devised which 
would follow the sequence of the subject 
matter in these courses and thus be usable 
in a greater number of schools than at pres- 
ent. If the resulting programs were then 
arranged according to a cyclic plan, a few 
series each year would cover, over a period 
of years, a wide range of subject matter. Such 
a proposal would necessitate cooperative 
planning on the part of the various national 
networks, but that is not beyond the realms 
of possibility. Nothing would do more to 
increase the school use of radio programs, 
since under such a long-time plan teachers 
would know what programs would be avail- 
able over a period of several years. With this 
knowledge they could more easily integrate 
radio programs into their curriculum than 
is possible at present. As it is now, a teacher 
seldom knows even at the time school opens 
in the fall what programs will be available 
during the current year. 

The final conclusion of the committee is 
that radio broadcasts which supplement the 
regular work of the classroom fill a greater 
need than those which are intended asa sub- 
stitute for it. Radio is not a teacher in the 
strict sense of the word. It can bring into 
the classroom materials not otherwise avail- 
able. It can create vivid impressions through 
the use of dramatization and other tech- 
niques in which radio excels. But the class- 
room teacher as the director of learning will 
always be the most important element in the 
learning situation. He measures out the 
various ingredients—textbooks, reference 
books, visual aids, radio programs, excur- 
sions, and the like—according to his own 
tested recipes, and in proportion to their re- 
lation to the program in progress in his 
classroom. He is ever on the alert to plan 
his work or “steer” it deftly in order to make 
use of broadcasts that can be of great value 
to the work of his classes. 
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LTHOUGH California employs little 
A more than 4.5 per cent of the na- 
tion’s agricultural workers, a third 
toa half of the nation’s agricultural strikes 
since 1933 have been staged on her fertile 
vil. Between January 1, 1933, and June 30, 
1939, California farms witnessed 156 strikes. 
In comparison with the rest of the country, 
this number of strikes was far out of pro- 
portion to the number of farm wage work- 
ers. Moreover, there were reports of arrests 
in thirty-nine of the strikes, riots and vio- 
lence in sixteen of them, evictions and de- 
portations in fifteen, vigilante action in 
eight, and deaths in five. 

It was precisely to “probe this area of en- 
venomed conflict” and to “discover if pos- 
sible the fundamental reasons for the bitter 
tensions in the state’s basic industry”’ that 
the Civil Liberties Committee of the United 
States Senate went to California. 

Katharine Douglas bases her comprehen- 
sive report of the ‘West Coast Inquiry” in 
Survey Graphic for April, mainly upon the 
testimony and exhibits made public during 
the California hearings of the LaFollette 
Committee. 

The primary task of the committee, we are 
told, is not to conduct a “vigilante hunt” 
but rather to “search for the underlying 
malady of which strikes and Associated 
Farmer’s activities are only surface symp- 
toms.”” Since its ultimate job is to recom- 
mend remedial legislation, it must seek 
above all a sound basis for its recommenda- 
tions. Of obvious significance is the fact that 
‘a large number of small farmers, employ- 
ing little or no labor, account for a relatively 
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small percentage of the total farm produc- 
tion; while a small number of large scale 
and frequently corporate farm operators, 
employing large numbers of seasonal work- 
ers, concentrate on their lands a large pro- 
portion of the crop area and of the total 
production; and . . . a large mobile labor 
force earn a pittance and are frequently un- 
employed.” 


N the New Republic for March 25, Carey 
McWilliams, California State Commis- 
sioner of Immigration and Housing and 
author of the pertinent Factories in the 
Field, competently reviews the “‘LaFollette 
Hearings: Final Sessions.” 


RAILROADS 


N normal times the railroads are reputedly 
among the most important customers for 
the basic industries of our country. They 
buy approximately twenty-three per cent of 
the nation’s production of bituminous coal, 
nineteen per cent of our fuel oil, about 
seventeen per cent of our total supply of 
iron and steel, and from sixteen to twenty 
per cent of our timber. The past nine years, 
however, have witnessed tremendous reduc- 
tions in the annual expenditures for rail- 
road materials, supplies, and maintenance. 
During the period 1930 to 1938 almost eight 
billion dollars less was spent for materials 
and supplies than would have been spent 
had purchases been maintained at the 1926 
level. 
Our entire economic life could not help 
but feel the deflationary effect of this de- 
cline. For when railroads contract their 
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services some railroad workers and their 
families lose their source of support and 
presently, in some instances, their life’s sav- 
ings and homes. Individual investors may 
suffer similarly. And “‘to the extent that sav- 
ings banks, insurance companies, schools and 
colleges have invested their funds in rail- 
road securities, the plight of the railroads 
affects every savings depositor, policy-holder 
and student, too” writes Burton K. Wheeler 
in the March Survey Graphic. 

The Senator from Montana, who is chair- 
man of the Railroad Investigation Commit- 
tee, interprets the committee’s findings and 
discusses some of the proposed measures for 
railroad rehabilitation in “Railroads on the 
Witness Stand.” The investigation has made 
quite clear “the need for the elimination of 
unfortunate financial practices and of the 
wastes and losses through which railroad 
funds sometimes evaporate.” Stock market 
operations alone, it is reported, have re- 
sulted in losses of one third of a billion dol- 
lars by a few eastern railroads. It is also 
reported that one holding company spent 
almost seven and one-half million dollars 
for the stocks of three southern railroads 
which eventually dropped more than ninety 
per cent in market value, and that another 
of the big eastern railroads purchased the 
stock of a competing line and lost between 
forty and fifty million dollars. 

The investigation unearthed numerous 
examples of loss and waste growing out of 
monopolies of one sort or another. ““Monop- 
olies in financing enjoyed by a few Wail 
Street firms have increased the cost of money 
to the railroads and have encouraged the pil- 
ing up of huge fixed charges beyond the 
capacity of some railroads to pay.” There is 
also the difficult problem of buying railroad 
supplies economically when some of the 
dominant figures in the railroad industry 
are also directors and bankers of the large 
steel and service companies. 

Corrective legislation is of course an im- 
mediate necessity, but “the railroad problem 
is too broad to make possible its solution 
by any single formula. Legislation and re- 


form alone are not a complete panacea for 
railroad ills; the railroads have roots which 
reach deep within our national life. . .. To 
have a really healthy transportation system, 
the factories and mines and mills and farms 
must operate at something approaching 
capacity, and the machinery of distribution 
must be unlimbered.” 


HE position of the railroads as regards 

the present war in Europe is appraised by 
Robert S. Binkerd in the Atlantic for April. 
Pointing out that the continuance of the 
war will eventually mean an appreciable 
increase in the demand for basic commodi- 
ties produced in the United States, which in 
turn means more railroad traffic, Dr Binkerd 
asks, “Our Railroads: Can They Haul the 
Load?” As one-time vice-chairman of the 
Committee on Public Relations of the East- 
ern Railroads, and vice-president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, he is well 
qualified to reply. 

It appears that in all but one respect the 
condition of railroads today is far superior 
to what it was at the beginning of the first 
World War. And therein lies the crux of the 
railroad dilemma. “From the financial point 
of view our railroads are definitely worse 
off than they were twenty-five years ago. In 
1914 only 18,608 miles of road were in the 
hands of receivers or trustees. At the end of 
1939, 77.414 miles of road were under the 
jurisdiction of the courts, including a dozen 
large properties.” 

PEOPLE OF GERMANY 


HE noted American journalist, Dorothy 

Thompson, was in Germany when the 
1933 Nazi revolution occurred, and in the 
spring number of Foreign Affairs she at- 
tempts to analyze the attitudes and behavior 
of “The Problem Child of Europe.” Ger- 
many, she maintains, was subjected to a 
series of psychological shocks the effects of 
which can not be overrated. 

The fall of the Hohenzollern empire was 
the first of these. ““The lost war confronted 
Germany with a reality for which she was 
unprepared by previous experience. It was 
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the incredible. If that could happen any- 
thing could happen.” New impetus was 
given to the idea of historic relativism. It 
seemed that there were no longer any en- 
during values. ‘‘Nothing was permanent ex- 
cept change.” 

The post-war inflation brought the second 
great shock. Money became utterly valueless 
and Germans began to question the entire 
economic structure of society. “If wages, the 
savings of a lifetime, pensions, bonds, the 
most gilt-edged securities could all disap- 
pear overnight, were not the standards 
which had encouraged those savings worth- 
less also?”’ 

It is indeed comprehensible that two such 
overturns of values within a period of five 
years induced an acute feeling of crisis. To 
most political groups the Republic was ac- 
cepted as only a stopping place on the road 
to something else—something ahead or some- 
thing behind. 

The depression of 1929 heralded the third 
shock. Mass unemployment was the order 
of the day, and the proletariat was divided 
into “a working class” and an “out-of-work 
class.” A radical solution was sought by the 
unemployed and the desperate small trades- 
people, peasants, and white collar workers. 
The youth had time to go to meetings and 
march in parades. “Characteristic of this 
time,” writes Miss Thompson, “was that al- 
most no one .. . believed in capitalism. The 
little capitalists went broke for the second 
time in five years; the big ones also went 
broke but were salvaged by the state, which 
in instance after instance became the chief 
shareholder.” 

Marxian Socialism failed to excite the 
young people because it preached material- 
ism. They had long since become disillu- 
sioned with material values. The Hitler 
movement, on the other hand, offered youth 
“fellowship in a mystic community.” Those 
who followed Hitler had faith rather than 
convictions. They found it impossible to 
continue to live in a world utterly devoid 
of absolute values, which is what their 
middle-class world had become. 


But “docile acceptance of the unques- 
tioned authority of the state, traditional in 
Germany, may be broken when Germans 
have had a sufficiently long and intimate ex- 
perience of what the state transformed into a 
militant messianic Movement, can become 
and do. Whatever may go on in the national 
mind, individual people remain individ- 
uals... . The Gestapo, the terror, the stran- 
gling red tape, the horribly boring propa- 
ganda, ... the thousand and one petty 


irritations which this kind of system re- 
quires of the individual, may pull Germany 
out of the maze of abstractions and back to 
some simple realities.” 


HERE has been no dearth of authentic 

information about the leaders of the Na- 
tional Socialist Movement and the German 
army. But what of the state of mind of those 
millions of citizens who carry on the daily 
work of the nation? Even the refugees who 
have come to the United States can shed but 
little light on this question since they rep- 
resent, in the main, what were once the more 
privileged groups. 

Albert P. Martin, of the Philosophy De- 
partment in McMaster University at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario, recently spent two and a half 
years in the Third Reich engaged in social 
work for a religious organization, and had 
an unusual opportunity to observe what was 
happening below the surface of events. In 
the current issue of the Yale Review he treats 
of “The Plain People of Germany.” 

Several typical conversations between the 
author and some of the ordinary German 
folk he knew are most enlightening. He 
writes, ‘And I shall never forget the little 
woman in the confectioner’s shop. I had said 
to her, ‘We’re going back to America, and 
we're going to tell the people there that 
there are people like you here too.’ Her 
reply was to break into tears, bury her face 
in her hands, and sob out: “Thank the good 
Lord, if you will tell them that! We're so 
ashamed!’ ”’ 

Mr Martin asserts that the lower one goes 
in the social and economic scale, the less 
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evidence one finds of enthusiasm for the Na- 
tional Socialist regime. “Aside from the 
disillusioned and embittered Germans of all 
classes who have abandoned themselves to a 
fanaticism for destructive revolution, there 
is a more realistic appreciation of the true 
state of affairs in the country in the humbler 
ranks than among the professional and 
wealthier classes. The plain people are not 
sheltered from facts by abstract and theoret- 
ical thinking. When a workingman sits 
down to his evening meal after a long day’s 
labor, and finds that the coarse food to which 
he has been accustomed lacks the flavor and 
comfortable staying power that no Ersatz 
(substitute) can supply; . . . when the fifty- 
eight-hour week is increased to sixty and 
even seventy and the law forbids his giving 
up his job to take another; when, in addi- 
tion, he is often forced to work on Sunday 
or even all night; and when he knows that if 
his weary hand slips once too often or his 
weary eye fails to govern the antiquated 
equipment that cannot be replaced now, his 
chief may hand him over to the Secret Po- 
lice for sabotage—in these circumstances, the 
granting of a few holidays with pay and the 
chance of taking a ‘Strength-through-Joy’ 
trip .. . bring little relief to his weary body, 
and promise piled on promise serves only to 
embitter his soul.” 


GERMAN PEACE TERMS 


OUR statements on the sort of “Peace 

Terms for Germany” that ought to be 
imposed in the event that Hitler is defeated 
are contributed to the New Republic for 
April 1 by German emigrés once prominent 
under the Weimar Republic. Paul Hagen, 
leader of the German Social Democratic 
group in the United States, Neu Beginnen, 
is well aware of the weakness of progressive 
forces in the Allied front today. But con- 
fronted with the possibilities that on the 
one hand, the Nazi regime will be strength- 
ened by a complete or even a partial victory, 
and on the other, that it will suffer defeat by 
powers who may once more act as oppressors, 
he chooses the latter as the lesser of the evils. 


Karl Billinger, the author of Fatherland 
and the recently published Hitler Is No 
Fool, advocates the renunciation by Eng- 
land and France of all claims to a.dictated 
peace. Specifically, “there must be no forced 
dismemberment of Germany, no economic 
reparations, no interference with internal 
German affairs and no disarmament that 
would not also be binding on the Allied 
powers.” 

In the belief that a military defeat will 
push the German populace deeper into a 
totalitarian rather than democratic attitude, 
Toni Christen, who last visited Germany in 
the summer and fall of 1939, looks forward 
to another German dictatorship. The prob- 
lem as she sees it will be to find “an ade- 
quate personality who will keep a strict grip 
on the economic and political forces within 
Germany and yet impel her to coordinate 
internationally.” 

The German historian, Alfred Vagts, who 
was also an officer of the Prussian army dur- 
ing the last war, states the case for a federated 
Europe. 


N the Survey Graphic for April, a member 
| of the German underground movement 
known only as Y. describes the 
war time activities and aspirations of the 
growing band of patriots who are deter- 
mined to rebuild a new and better German 
Democracy after the breakdown of the Nazi 
regime. “Between Despair and Hope” they 
have but one goal—‘“‘the defeat of German 
Bonapartism and the liberation of the gigan- 
tic productive forces of the largest nation in 
Europe within a democratic federation of 
the continent.” 





INDIA’s DEMANDS 


of India issued an official statement on 
the war crisis, making it quite clear that if 
the war was to defend imperialist posses- 
sions, colonies, vested interests and privilege, 
India would have nothing to do with it. If, 
however, democracy was truly at stake, India 
was intensely concerned. She would mili- 


» September, 1939, the National Congress 
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tantly support the side of democracy, pro- 
vided, however, that democracy functioned 
in India also. As the new President of the 
Nationalist Party puts it: “It was manifestly 
absurd for a subject India to become the 
champion of liberties abroad which were 
denied to her.” We know that the Congress 
thereupon invited the British Government 
to declare its war aims in regard to democ- 
racy and imperialism, and to state specifi- 
cally how these aims were going to apply to 
India. A declaration of Indian independ- 
ence was requested, along with the demand 
for the right of the Indian people to frame 
their own constitution through an inde- 
pendent Constituent Assembly. 

In the Atlantic for April, the noted In- 
dian nationalist, Jawaharlal Nehru, elab- 
orates on “India’s Demand and England’s 
Answer.” Recognizing that England may be 
partly democratic at home, he argues that in 
India she has appeared in “imperialist garb” 
only. “Her recent policy, both in India and 
abroad, has strengthened our conviction 
that her outlook is still completely imperial- 
ist.”” 


CCORDING to Eric Beecraft in the 
April issue of Events “India’s Threat 
to Britain” is a serious challenge to the fun- 


damental features of western imperial 
policy. For “if Great Britain did not con- 
trol the strategically essential territory and 
the rich resources of India, she would in all 
possibility lose her grip on her entire Near 
Eastern Empire. Without her possession of 
India, her trade connections with all the 
peoples of the Far East would be gravely 
endangered; her self-governing Dominions 
of Australia and New Zealand might be com- 
pelled to speed their reorientation toward 
the Americas; her partners-in-imperialism, 
the Netherlands and France, would suffer 
the loss of a reliable link in their own em- 
pires; the British people themselves would 
either be reduced to economic and military 
subjection or be obliged to resort to unprec- 
edented changes in their national and 


foreign policy.” 


THE NEAR EAstT 


of EAR Eastern Fears of Conflict” are not 


founded altogether on rumor. Early 
in February, the Turkish government seized 
the German-owned Krupp shipyards at 
Istanbul and placed Turkish marines in 
charge. German employees of the yards were 
dismissed and simultaneously there was a 
marked exodus from Turkey of German 
businessmen, who were not requested to 
leave by the local government. Is it possible 
that they were recalled by the German gov- 
ernment in preparation for war in the Bal- 
kans? 

In the April Events, Wilbur W. White 
notes that Allied troop concentrations in the 
Near East continued to increase during the 
late winter while Turkey invoked her Na- 
tional Defense Law. Turkish officials frankly 
stated that they intend to be well prepared. 
for the eventuality of war this spring. Their 
emergency law provides “for strengthening 
the national military defense, for control of 
imports and exports, and for reorganization 
of industry to provide for the armed forces. 
It includes, also, the possibility of partial or 
general mobilization, if the necessity 
arises.” 


HE question of ““The Near East and the 
European War” is treated in further de- 
tail in the March 15 number of Foreign 
Policy Reports. Philip W. Ireland points 
out that France and Britain are highly de- 
pendent on the Near East for petroleum, and 
their purchases of oil as well as other com- 
modities may be expected to increase in war- 
time. If shipping risks in the Mediterranean 
remain lower than those in the Atlantic, 
Anglo-French trade with the Near East may 
well serve to strengthen the economy of the 
region and keep Near Eastern countries in 
the Allied bloc. Moreover, through their 
domination of the Eastern Mediterranean, 
the Allies may succeed in cutting off vital 
supplies to Germany. 
As to the economic repercussions of the 
war on the Near East, it is reported that 
“scarcity of transport, the almost complete 
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cessation of German trade, import and ex- 
port restrictions, and exchange regulations 
have blocked imports and, in many in- 
stances, have sent prices soaring in spite of 
government attempts to prevent specula- 
tion.” An unhealthy situation indeed! 


N excellent map of “Strategic Points 
and Factors in the Near and Middle 
East” may be found in the April issue of 
Asia. The Mediterranean, the Soviet Cauca- 
sus and Ukraine, the Balkans, the Dodeca- 
nese Islands, the Suez Canal, Afghanistan, 
the Persian Gulf, and India are all briefly 
discussed in an accompanying text. 


PaciFic AFFAIRS 


OTH Nathaniel Peffer in the April 
Harpers and Owen Lattimore in the 
spring issue of the Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view stress the necessity for effective Amer- 
ican support of China’s full legitimate claim 
to territorial and administrative integrity. 
Specifically, Mr Peffer proposes that “Our 
Job in the Far East” is to “take such posi- 
tive measures as will lay an injunction 
against further aggression or expansion by 
Japan and at the same time lay such handi- 
caps against Japan’s recent aggressions as to 
make them unprofitable. . . .” Suspension of 
commercial treaty relations with the aggres- 
sor is Our most vital weapon. If necessary, 
he argues, a complete embargo against ex- 
ports to Japan should be levied, and such 
heavy duties should be imposed on all im- 


ports from Japan as to reduce them to a 
minimum. 

In the same vein, Mr Lattimore, editor 
of Pacific Affairs and director of the Walter 
Hines Page School of International Rela- 
tions at Johns Hopkins University, affirms 
‘“‘American Responsibilities in the Far East.” 
If we would aid China, he maintains, we 
must boycott Japan. For “every tank which 
Japan is unable to build with American 
steel and drive with American oil is not only 
a tank less for Japan but equivalent at the 
same time toa light artillery piece presented 
to China.” 

Foreign Affairs for April features some 
additional “Pieces in the Chinese Puzzle.” 
In a series of three articles, the author of 
Red Star Over China, Edgar Snow, discusses 
the question, “Will Stalin Sell China Out?”; 
Professor John E. Orchard describes in some 
detail “Japan’s Economic Invasion of 
China”; and the complexities of “British 
Policy in the Far East’ are examined by 
Gerald Samson, Reuter’s correspondent in 
the Far East. 








This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be 
of special interest to social studies 
teachers. The articles are not sum- 
marized; rather a range of ideas on 
current topics is presented together 
with references to fuller treatments. 



































NOTES AND NEWS 





NATIONAL COUNCIL AT MILWAUKEE 


The National Council will meet in Mil- 
waukee July 1 and g as the Department of 
Social Studies of the NEA. On Monday, July 
1, the Council will meet with the Department 
of Secondary Teachers. The general theme for 
the afternoon sessions will be “American Youth 
in Today’s Democracy.” Following the gen- 
eral session, the National Council section will 
consider the subject “The Social Studies and 
the Education of the Non-Academic.” 

On Wednesday, July 3, there will be 
luncheon and afternoon meetings with “The 
Social Studies in the Elementary School” as 
the principal theme. Special subjects for dis- 
cussion will include “Visual Aids,” ““The Read- 
ing Problem,” “Evaluation,” and “The Place 
of Geography.” The list of speakers includes 
Edwin H. Reeder of the University of Illinois; 
Howard Anderson of Cornell University; Wil- 
liam E. Young, Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion of the New York State Education Depart- 
ment; Mineta Merton of Waukesha, Wis- 
consin; Bernice E. Leary of Evanston, and 
Dwight Arnold, Director of Research and 
Guidance of Lakewood, Ohio. 

The members of the program committee are 
Mary G. Kelty, Delia E. Kibbe, and Burr W. 
Phillips. Ethel De Marsh is chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. The Social 
Studies Club of Milwaukee County will act as 
host to the National Council. 


NEW ENGLAND 


The annual spring meeting of the New Eng- 
land History Teachers’ Association will be 
held at the University of New Hampshire on 
Saturday, May 4. The morning program will 
be concerned with “Propagandas that Con- 
front Us”—what they are and what can be done 
about them in the schools. The luncheon 
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speaker, Dr. W. J. Wilkinson of Colby College, 
will discuss the 1940 political campaign. 
The officers of the association are Tyler 
Kepner, Brookline High School, president; 
Mildred E. Bassett, Rhode Island College of 
Education, vice-president; and Horace Kidger, 
Newton High School, secretary-treasurer. 


CONNECTICUT 


Mary R. Beard, co-author of The Rise of 
American Civilization and America in Mid- 
passage, was the principal speaker at the an- 
nual luncheon meeting of the New Haven 
County Social Studies Teachers Association at 
Waterbury on April 6. She spoke on “Women 
in History,” showing that they have been a 
dominating factor in the development of the 
human race. 

More than eighty teachers from all sections 
of the state attended. The association has out- 
grown its county name, and voted to change to 
“The Connecticut Social Studies Teachers 
Association.” 

The officers are Henry W. Littlefield of 
Hamden, re-elected president; Samuel Meyers 
of Waterbury, vice-president; and Hillis Pet- 
tingill of West Haven, re-elected secretary- 
treasurer. Members of the executive committee 
in addition to the officers are: William Patten 
of Wallingford, Edward Reynolds of Madison, 
Margaret Kelleher of New Haven, Harry 
Cohen of Norwich, Palmer Howard of New 
Britain, and E. G. Barbour of New Haven. 

Plans are being formulated for a fall meet- 
ing to be held on the same day as the annual 
convention of the teachers of the state. S.M. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES 


The Middle States Association of History 
and Social Science Teachers held its thirty- 
seventh annual spring meeting at Baltimore 
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on April 19-20, in cooperation with the History 
Teachers Association of Maryland. 

The Friday afternoon session, held at 
Goucher College, with the president, Robert 
I. Adriance, as chairman, considered “Some 
New Social Studies Courses in Secondary 
Schools.” Lloyd H. Jacobs of the New Jersey 
State Teachers College, Trenton, treated “Con- 
sumer Education,” W. Harry Snyder of the 
New Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair, 
treated “Inter-American Relations,” and Max 
Katzen of Newark, New Jersey, treated “Inter- 
national Relations.” The speaker Friday eve- 
ning was Harry B. Gideonse, president of 
Brooklyn College, whose subject was “Integra- 
tion of the Social Sciences as a Challenge to 
Scholarship.” John A. Krout of Columbia Uni- 
versity, first vice-president, presided. 

The Saturday morning session was concerned 
with “Teaching the Superior Student,” under 
the chairmanship of Ida Belle Wilson Thomas 
of the State Teachers College at Salisbury, 
president of the History Teachers Association 
of Maryland. The teaching of superior students 


in college, senior high school, junior high « 


school, and elementary school was discussed 
by Mary C. Ott of Hood College, Ray G. Wal- 
lick of Upper Darby, Mary L. Ambrosi of 
Washington, and Mildred N. W. Fowler of 
Baltimore. Harry Bard of Baltimore led the 
discussion. 

Following the luncheon session, at Johns 
Hopkins University, at which Mr Adriance 
presided, John C. de Wilde of the Foreign 
Policy Association spoke on “Which Way to 
Peace?” 


KENTUCKY 


The annual meeting of the Kentucky Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies was held in conjunc- 
tion with the convention of the Kentucky Edu- 
cation Association on April 18, at Louisville. 

Raymond J. Snodgrass, president of the 
Council, presided; Forest C. Pogue, head of 
the social science department of Murray 
Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky, dis- 
cussed “The European Situation”; and Miss 
Mary G. Kelty dealt with “Trends in the So- 
cial Studies Curriculum.” 

The Research and Curriculum Committee 
of the Council has begun a survey to determine 
the curriculum trends in social studies in Ken- 
tucky. Committee members and important 


educators in the state have been consulted for 
their opinions. 


INDIANA 


The appointment of a curriculum com- 
mittee to survey opportunities for improve- 
ment in course offerings in Indiana has been 
announced recently by Miss Meribah Clark, 
president of the Indiana Council for the Social 
Studies. This committee is to be headed by 
Russell T. McNutt of Central High School, 
Muncie, and among its early projects will be 
the distribution of a questionnaire compiled 
by Robert Wyatt, formerly chairman of social 
studies at Central High School, Fort Wayne, 
and now executive secretary of the Indiana 
State Teachers’ Association. Teachers respond- 
ing to this questionnaire will report current 
curricular offerings in their schools and express 
preferences in those areas where there is a 
great deal of variation throughout the state. 

Several local councils are making their ap- 
pearance in Indiana, and are carrying on pro- 
grams of their own as well as promoting the 
cause of the National Council in the state. The 
group at Terre Haute has had a very success- 
ful year, and councils recently organized at 
Lafayette and Bloomington anticipate a full 
program for the new school year. Arrangements 
are now under way for the creation of groups 
centering around Anderson and Evansville, 
and next year state officers will solicit the co- 
operation of groups already in existence in 
Fort Wayne and Hammond. K.B.T. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL MEETING 


The spring meeting of the Illinois Council 
for the Social Studies was held on April 26-27 
at Illinois College, Jacksonville. 

Five study-conference panels were held 
Friday afternoon and early Saturday morning 
under the general chairmanship of Robert S. 
Ellwood of Illinois State Normal University. 
K. B. Thurston of Indiana University was 
chairman of the session on “The Philosophy 
Underlying the Social Studies,” Arthur Edmi- 
son of Mt Vernon of the session on “Handling 
Controversial Subjects in the Classroom,” Milo 
B. Whitaker of Northern [Illinois State 
Teachers College of the session on “Propa- 
ganda Analysis in the Classroom,” Hilda Wat- 
ters of Western Illinois State Teachers College 
of the session on “Sources of Good Supple- 
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mentary Material and Library Lists,” and Ger- 
trude Stephens of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity of the session on “Standards for Judg- 
ing a Social Studies Program in Secondary 
Schools.” 

The theme of the Saturday sessions was 
“Democracy in the Classroom.” Dr George E. 
Axtelle of Northwestern University addressed 
the Council on “The Social Background of 
American Democracy.” A film, “The Demo- 
cratic Class versus the Dictator Class,” pre- 
pared by the Iowa Bureau of Child Study, was 
shown. 

Following a luncheon, Dr H. G. Hudson, 
president of Illinois College, welcomed the 
Illinois Council, and life memberships were 
presented to Professors Rolla M. Tryon and 
Howard C. Hill of the University of Chicago. 

The meetings concluded with a panel dis- 
cussion of “How Democracy Can Work in the 
Classroom,” in which the participants were 
Paul Busey, chairman, R. D. Meade, A. C. 
Ridinger, and Guy Seymour. 

Ray Lussenhop, president of the Illinois 
Council, was program chairman, and John S. 
Wright of Illinois College was chairman for 
local arrangements. R.S.E. 


ILLINOIS COUNCIL SUMMER WORKSHOP 


The Illinois Council for the Social Studies 
is sponsoring a three-week summer session 
workshop at the School of the Woods Social 
Studies Laboratory, at East Bay Camp, on 
Lake Bloomington, Illinois, this summer from 
August 12 to 30. Three semester hours credit 
will be granted those who desire it by the IIli- 
nois State Normal University. 

The plan is to draw together a group of 
teachers from Illinois and neighboring states 
for intensive work on individual, but related, 
problems of actual teaching. A group of 
teachers from colleges and universities of the 
Middle West will serve as counselors for each 
student and coordinators for the entire pro- 
gram. 

Present plans provide for eight elementary 
school specialists: one each in guidance, psy- 
chology, education, social science, and art, and 
three for one week each in geography, read- 
ing, and music. For high school teachers there 
will be specialists in social science subject mat- 
ter, methods, and curriculum. 

The cost, to cover board, lodging, and all 


fees including registration at Normal, will be 
$50.00 per student. Any teacher who wishes 
more specific information should address 
either: Dr Robert S. Ellwood, Director, Illinois 
State Normal University, Normal, or Dr 
Donald R. Alter, Registrar, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston. C.C.L. 


SOUTHWESTERN MICHIGAN 


The Southwestern Michigan Social Studies 
Association held its seventeenth annual con- 
ference at Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, on April 6. The theme of the 
meeting was “New Practices in the Social 
Studies.” At the morning session Edgar Dale 
of Ohio State University addressed the group 
on “Socializing the Social Studies.” A forum 
discussion gave Dr Dale opportunity to answer 
questions. 

In the afternoon a panel composed of L. W. 
Kindred of the State Department of Public 
Instruction and four classroom teachers con- 
sidered “New Practices in the Social Studies.” 
Most of the discussion centered around inter- 
views and excursions as teaching devices. 

Miss Gladys Evans of Kalamazoo Central 
High School presided at both sessions. Adrian 
Nieboer of Pentwater was elected president for 
the ensuing year. He plans to expand the work 
of the Association to include the publication of 
a bulletin containing the reports of committees 
studying various professional problems. 

F.M. 


MINNESOTA 


The Third Annual Social Studies Con- 
ference of the College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was held on March 8 and 9g. 
The sessions were well attended. 

The Friday morning session was devoted to 
“Current Developments in the Social Studies 
Curriculum.” The speakers were Miss Caroline 
Barron, Kenwood, Minneapolis; Miss Hannah 
C. Okerlund, Albert Lea; A. H. Mennes, 
Owatonna; and Horace T. Morse of the Col- 
lege of Education. Miss Hedvig Ylvisaker pre- 
sided and also summarized the discussion. At 
the Friday luncheon, Tracy F. Tyler of the 
College of Education gave the background of 
and some suggestions for the use of the radio 
in teaching the social studies. Friday afternoon 
Theodore Brameld of the College of Educa- 
tion spoke on “Propaganda Analysis in the So- 
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cial Studies Classroom,” and Samuel N. Dicken 
of the Department of Geography spoke on 
“Trends in Geographical Scholarship of Sig- 
nificance to the Social Studies Teacher.” 

The Saturday morning session was divided 
into three panel sections which discussed “The 
Problem of Full Employment,” “The Housing 
Problem,” and “Consumer Education.” George 
Stephenson of the Department of History pre- 
sided at the concluding luncheon meeting, at 
which Arthur J. Larsen, recently appointed 
superintendent of the Minnesota Historical 
Society, gave an address on “The Minnesota 
Historical Society as a Laboratory for the So- 
cial Studies Teacher.” A.F.L. 


KANSAS CITY 


The Kansas City, Missouri, Council for the 
Social Studies held a dinner meeting on Feb- 
ruary 23. A “Professor Quiz” program, in re- 
verse, was followed, with Fremont P. Wirth 
of the Peabody College for Teachers, first-vice- 
president of the National Council, answering 
the questions, many of which concerned text- 
books and their writing, and the teaching of 
current events. J.N.]. 


KANSAS 


Members of the National Council for the 
Social Studies attending the Kansas State His- 
tory Teachers Association at Ottawa on April 
6 started plans to form a State Council of So- 
cial Studies. This proposed council is to be- 
come an affiliate of the Kansas State History 
Teachers Association when the organization is 
completed next fall. 

At the meeting on April 6, Bertram W. 
Maxwell of Washburn College spoke on “Back- 
ground for the present European War,” and 
Charles B. Realey of the University of Kansas 
on “The English Attitude toward the War.” 

The members of the executive committee of 
the present association are H. E. Conrad, 
Ottawa University, president; R. L. Welty, 
Fort Hays State College, vice-president, J. C. 
Malin, Iden Reese, Robena Pringle, and Arley 
Riggs. The secretary-treasurer is Della A. 
Worden of Emporia State Teachers College. 

R.P. 


MISSISSIPPI] VALLEY MEETING 


The Teachers’ Section of the Mississippi 
Valley Historical Association will meet jointly 


with the Nebraska History Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the National Council for the Social 
Studies at Omaha on May 4. 

At a breakfast session, of which Miss Mary 
Parker of Omaha Central High School will be 
chairman, Dwight L. Dumond of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan will speak on “Isolation and 
Intellectual Dishonesty.” 

In the morning session, over which Burr W. 
Phillips of the University of Wisconsin will 
preside, Millard C. Lefler, superintendent of 
schools at Lincoln, will discuss “Social Studies 
from the Functional Point of View,” and W. T. 
Root, head of the history department at the 
University of Iowa, will speak on “Living in 
History.” 

At the concluding luncheon session of 
which Miss Eliza Gamble, president of the 
Nebraska History Teachers’ Association, will 
be chairman, Edgar B. Wesley will speak on 
“My Shifting Pedagogical Faith.” 

E.G., B.W.P. 


CIVIC EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


A regional social studies education confer- 
ence, stressing civic education, was held at the 
Clarion State Teachers College, Clarion, Penn- 
sylvania, on Saturday, April 6. The program 
opened with an address by Ben Graham, super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh Public Schools, on 
“The Social and Civic Problem of Out of 
School and Unemployed Youth.” This was 
followed with demonstrations in the campus 
laboratory school and by panel discussions. 

The afternoon session was addressed by John 
W. Oliver, University of Pittsburgh, on “Amer- 
ica’s European Policy,” and Andrew W. 
Cordier, Manchester College, on “The Euro- 
pean Situation—Its Background and Fore- 
ground.” 

The forenoon panels for the conference were 
given largely to consideration of the social, 
economic, and civic conditions which affect the 
program of civic education. The afternoon 
panels considered the methods and procedures 
in civic instruction. R.W.C. 


CONSUMER EDUCATION CONFERENCE 


A regional conference on consumer educa- 
tion will be held on the campus of George 
Peabody College for Teachers, at Nashville, on 
Friday and Saturday, May 17 and 18. 

There will be two general sessions, with ad- 
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dresses by John Cassels, Institute for Consumer 
Education, Stephens College; Edna J. Orr, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute; J. J. Oppen- 
heimer, University of Louisville; James E. 
Mendenhall, Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College; Gordon McCloskey, Al- 
abama College; and Leland Gordon, Denison 
University. The dinner meeting will be ad- 
dressed by Donald Montgomery of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. On Fri- 
day afternoon the conference will divide itself 
into seven discussion groups to consider ele- 
mentary education, rural schools, science and 
mathematics, social studies and home eco- 
nomics, business education, college economics, 
and adult groups. 

The conference is being held in cooperation 
with the Institute for Consumer Education. 


FAR EASTERN INSTITUTE 


A Far Eastern Institute will be held in con- 
nection with the Harvard Summer School dur- 
ing the summer of 1940 as part of the program 
of the Committees on Chinese and Japanese 
Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies. It is designed to meet the needs of 
university, college, and secondary teachers 
who consider the Far East in their teaching, 
but whose educational experience has not in- 
cluded scientific study of the region. 

Some special scholarship assistance will be 
available to some members of the Institute. 
For further information on this and any other 
questions connected with the enterprise, ad- 
dress: John K. Fairbank, Director, 41 Win- 
throp Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


SUMMER CONFERENCE AT CORNELL 


“Youth and Money Management” will be the 
subject considered at the seventh annual Sum- 
mer Session Conference of Cornell University 
on August 8-10. A general session will be de- 
voted to each of the following phases of the 
subject: planning, saving, borrowing, and in- 
suring. Outlines of speeches and _ bibliog- 
raphies will be distributed at the opening 
session, and there will be a discussion period 
following each major presentation. The final 
session of the conference will be devoted to 
a consideration of how to teach money manage- 
ment in the schools. Among those who have 
already agreed to speak are H. E. Babcock, 
founder of the G.L.F., B. H. Francis, Ameri- 
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can Institute for Economic Research, and 
President Edmund E. Day, and Professors 
Helen Canon, Whiton Powell, and F. M. 
Thurston of the Cornell faculty. 


BULLETIN ON HOUSING 


“Housing America,” edited by John H. 
Haefner, will be issued in May as Bulletin No. 
14 of the National Council for the Social 
Studies. The price to non-members will be 50 
cents. Address W. F. Murra, secretary, 13 
Lawrence Hall, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge. 


STUDY-SKILLS BULLETIN 


“Selected Items for the Testing of Study 
Skills,” by Horace Morse and George McCune, 
will be issued in September as Bulletin No. 15 
of the National Council. Items testing study 
skills and processes of reasoning in the social 
studies will be included. 


“FUTURE OF THE SOCIAL STUDIES” 


The first printing of The Future of the So- 
cial Studies, the special bulletin of the National 
Council issued last fall, has been exhausted, 
but copies of a second printing are now avail- 
able at 75 cents each from the secretary. 


AMERICAN HISTORY TEST ITEMS 


A new edition of Bulletin No. 6, Selected 
Test Items in American History, has just been 
published by the National Council. This bul- 
letin, consisting of classified, validated items 
which had previously been used in the Iowa 
Every-Pupil Tests, and first issued in 1936, 
went out of print a few months ago. Extensive 
revisions and additions have been made with 
the result that the pamphlet now has go pages 
and contains 746 multiple-choice exercises. The 
original authors, Howard R. Anderson and 
E. F. Lindquist, were assisted by Harry D. 
Berg of the University High School, University 
of Iowa, in preparing the new edition. Copies 
may be purchased for 75 cents cach from the 
secretary. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS MATERIAL 


In order to obtain more widespread atten- 
tion for the findings of scholars and experts, 
the American Council on Public Affairs is 
now concentrating its efforts upon the publica- 
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tion and distribution of scholarly books and 
papers. Although especially interested in 
political and social science, the Council gives 
consideration to material in related fields. In 
its choice of publications, the Council is con- 
cerned with authoritativeness, significance, and 
timeliness. 

Among the members of the Council’s Na- 
tional Board are Harry Elmer Barnes, George 
F. Zook, Robert S. Lynd, Paul Kellogg, Clyde 
Miller, John Haynes Holmes, Walter West, 
William C. Bagley, John B. Andrews, Max 
Lerner, Chester Williams, Ernest S. Griffith, 
Delbert Clark, Clarence Pickett, Hadley Can- 
tril, Floyd W. Reeves, Clark M. Eichelberger, 
Frederick L. Redefer, Carl Milam, Eugene 
Davidson, Guy Shipler, and Frank Kingdon. 

Inquiries concerning the Council’s publica- 
tion program are invited. Its address is 1721 
Eye Street, Washington. 


THE SOCIAL STUDIES UNIT 


“The Unit in the Social Studies” (128 pages, 
paper, 75 cents), by James A. Michener and 
Harold M. Long, has been issued by the Com- 
mittee on Publications of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education as Harvard 
Workshop Series No. 1. It analyzes unit pro- 
cedures in the social studies, summarizing 
opinion and research on units together with 
materials for teaching them. Forty-eight books 
and ninety articles are annotated, and forty 
published units are reviewed. Four sample 
units, including an extensive source unit, are 
included. 


CITIZENSHIP DAY 


The following joint resolution passed the 
United States House of Representatives on 
March 18, and went to the Senate Judiciary 
Committee for consideration: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States of America in Congress as- 
sembled, that the third Sunday in May each year be, 
and hereby is, set aside as Citizenship Day and that 
the President of the United States is hereby authorized 
and requested to issue annually a proclamation setting 
aside that day as a public occasion for the recognition 
of all who, by coming of age or naturalization, have 
attained the status of citizenship. 

That the civil and educational authorities of states, 
counties, cities, and towns be, and they are hereby, 
ur to make plans for the proper observance of 
this day and for the full instruction of future citizens 
in their responsibilities and opportunities as citizens 
of the United States and of the states and localities 
in which they reside. 


EDUCATION'’S ECONOMICS NUMBER 

The March issue of Education, edited by 
Jesse S. Robinson, is concerned with economics, 
Among its articles “Recovery—When?” by 
Alvin H. Hansen of Harvard; “Education for 
Business and Banking” by B. M. Anderson of 
the University of California at Los Angeles; 
“The Single Tax Principle—‘Crackpotism’ or 
Common Sense” by H. G. Brown of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; “Outlines of Marxism” by 
M. M. Bober of Lawrence College; ““How Easy 
Are ‘Easy Payments’?” by W. T. Foster of the 
Pollak Foundation; “Economics as a Distinct 
Field of Study in High School” by Grace H. 
Miller of the Allegheny High School, Pitts- 
burgh; and “Analysis of Objective-Type Exam- 
ination Questions on the Principles of Eco- 
nomics” by Arthur Borak and John K. Langum, 
both of the University of Minnesota. 


ECONOMIC LITERACY 

The papers read at the conference on Edu- 
cation and Economic Literacy held at Teachers 
College on December 7 and April 4 have been 
published in the Teachers College Record for 
April. They include “Developing Economic 
Competence through Public Education,” by 
Erling M. Hunt; “Increasing Knowledge and 
Rationality about Economics and Business,” 
by Edward L. Thorndike; “How Can Eco- 
nomic Illiteracy Be Reduced? Some Next 
Steps,” by Harold F. Clark; “An Analysis of 
General Financial Illiteracy from the Stand- 
point of Business” by Floyd L. Carlisle, chair- 
man of the Board of the Consolidated Edison 
Company of New York, Inc.; “Economic 
Literacy in Rural America” by Chris L. 
Christensen, Dean of the College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin; ““The Economic 
Literacy of the Consumer” by Mrs Rudolph 
M. Binder, president of the New York City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; “Organized 
Labor Interprets Economic Literacy” by 
Spencer Miller, Jr, director of the Workers 
Education Bureau of America; and “The Need 
for Economic Leadership” by Lammot du 
Pont, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
and Company, Inc. The concluding address 
by Merle Thorpe, editor of The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, could not be included. Reports of several 
seminars in which representatives of business, 
labor, the public, and education participated 
are also printed. 
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SOCIOLOGY NUMBER 

The March issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology is concerned with “Sociology’s 
Contribution to Secondary Education.” Fran- 
cis J. Brown, editor for the issue, writes on 
“Secondary Education in Transition,” noting 
increased enrollments, attention to vocational 
education, avocational needs and interests, 
and demands for economy. He comments on 
current policies and obstacles to progress. 


Irwin T. Sanders contributes “The School ‘ 


Discovers the Community,” defining a com- 
munity, analyzing its structure, and dealing 
with the social process and leadership. 

Roy L. Skeen considers “Community Study 
and Educational Administration”; Walter L. 
Nourse and William B. Brown discuss “‘Sociol- 
ogy and New Curricula”; Frank A. Butler 
analyzes “Sociological Forces in Method”; and 
Maurice P. Moffett gives attention to “The 
Secondary School and Student Adjustment.” 


MODERN PROBLEMS 

Housing. “New Homes for Old: Public 
Housing in Europe and America” by William 
V. Reed and Elizabeth Ogg was published in 
February by the Foreign Policy Association as 
Headline Book no. 22 (110 pages, illustrated. 
8 West 4oth Street, New York. 25, cents). 

The need for public housing is explained 
against a background of the history of housing, 
of housing legislation, and philanthropic 
activity. Developments in England, France, 
Austria, Germany, Sweden, and Holland are 
sketched, as is the federal housing program in 
the United States. 


Chain Stores. Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
40, “Chain Stores—Pro and Con” by Helen 
Dallas, prepared for the Institute of Consumer 
Education, starts a new consumer series (Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York. Pp. 31. Single copies, 10 cents). 


Immigration. The League for Industrial 
Democracy has brought out “Immigration and 
National Welfare” by Felix S. Cohen (112 
East 19th Street, New York. Pp. 40. 15 cents). 
The pamphlet considers immigration in rela- 
tion to such topics as standards of living, in- 
dustry, agriculture, wage scales, unemploy- 
ment, and culture. 


New Zealand. The LID has also published 


“New Zealand’s Labor Government at Work” 
by W. B. Sutch, a staff member of the New 
Zealand Ministry of Finance and Marketing 
(112 East igth Street, New York. Pp. g2. 15 
cents). Attention is given to such topics as state 
lending, housing, labor legislation, social 
security, education, health, and marketing. 


The War. The Foreign Policy Reports 
have, of course, been much concerned with the 
current wars. The issue of January 15, pre- 
pared by A. Randle Elliott, concerned “The 
Oslo States and the European War”; that of 
February 1, prepared by James Frederick 
Green, “The British Dominions at War”; that 
of March 1, by Vera Micheles Dean, “Russia’s 
Role in the European Conflict”; that of March 
15, by Philip W. Ireland, “The Near East and 
the European War’; that of April 1, by John 
C. de Wilde, “The War and American Ship- 
ping”; and that of April 15, by David H. 
Popper, “United States Tariff Bargaining and 
the European War.” ‘The issue of February 
15, by way of peaceful contrast, was devoted to 
“Progress of Pan-American Cooperation”; it 
was prepared by Howard J. Trueblood. 

These reports are published twice a month 
by the Foreign Policy Association, 8 West 4oth 
Street, New York. Subscription is $5 a year or 
25 cents a copy. 


War and Peace. The American Association 
of University Women has published “Building 
the New World Order” chiefly by Esther 
Caukin Brunauer (1634 I Street, Washington. 
Pp. 44. 25 cents). It discusses the ‘“‘Post- 
Versailles System,” “What if the Allies Are 
Defeated?”, and “Plans for a Better Peace 
System.” 


RURAL AMERICA 

“A Policy for Rural Education in the 
United States,” a report of the Committee on 
Program and Policy of the Department of 
Rural Education, has been published by the 
NEA (1201 Sixteenth Street, Washington. Pp. 
47. 25 cents). It describes the general field and 
the social and economic factors that give rise 
to distinctive problems, and deals with such 
topics as the rural child and curriculum, pro- 
fessional supervision and teacher education, 
reorganization of school units, and finance. 


Teachers of modern problems who deal 
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with rural America should have access to ““The 
Farm Business” by Roman L. Horne (Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, grd ed., 1939. Pp. 56. 25 
cents). It deals readably with problems and 
policies, and lists a few books for further 
reading. 


SOURCES — SPECIAL OFFER 


For fourteen years the History Reference 
Council has published a monthly bulletin con- 
taining otherwise almost inaccessible source 
materials in the economic, social, and cultural 
history of Europe and America. The texts of 
these bulletins are built around documents 
and eye-witness accounts of significant histori- 
cal events and epochs. They furnish back- 
ground material with which to supplement the 
textbook and bring history to life for junior 
and senior high school students. 

Owing to the recent resignation of its re- 
search worker, Mr Henry Copley Greene, to do 
refugee work in France, the Council will stop 
publication of its bulletin this June. It is, 
therefore, organizing its back bulletins for 
immediate disposal, either in sets or by in- 
dividual copies, at markedly reduced prices. 

This offer includes approximately 200 differ- 
ent bulletins—about equally divided between 
American and European history topics. Typ- 
ical subjects treated are: medieval European 
trade, commerce and industry, as in “Merchant 
Adventurers, Bruges”; the industrial revolu- 
tion; ideas of government, emphasizing the 
origin and development of American civil 
rights, as in “J. Q. Adams and the Gag Rules”; 
the press; education; little-known music, 
poetry, and drama; and science through the 
ages. 

For further information about this offer ad- 
dress the History Reference Council, 10 Long- 
fellow Park, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


THIS SHRINKING WORLD 


With the cooperation of the World Citizens 
Association of Chicago, the National Council 
is mailing to all members a free copy of “This 
Shrinking World,” part of World Economy in 
Transition by Eugene Staley, published in 1939 
by the Council on Foreign Relations, New 
York. 


SOCIAL EDUCATION 


RECENT MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON TEACHING 
THE SOCIAL STUDIES 


Bateson, W. Howard. “Auditorium Social Arts: A 
Laboratory in Citizenship,” Clearing House, XIV: 
393-96, March, 1940. A ~~ / for developing co- 
operation and responsibilities. 

Doolittle, Jay A. “War in the Classroom,” Clearing 
House, XIV: 387-89, March, 1940. “Meeting neutral. 
ity and propaganda problems in a junior high 
school.” 

Harden, Mary, Armstrong, Willis C., and Wood, 
LaVergne. “A Senior Social Studies Program: 
America’s Problems and Issues,” Teachers College 
Record, XLI: 198-207, December, 1939. Propagan 
and news, consumer economics, labor, taxation, and 
the youth problem with parallel attention to cur- 
rent events. 

Heath, Alfred W. “Let Youth Study the Recent Youth 
Studies,” Clearing House, XIV: 332-35, February, 
1940. Proposal for a ry school unit on the youth 
problem, with a useful list of readings. 

Hooper, Laura. “Child Participation in Communit 
Activities,” Childhood Education, XVI: 355-58, April, 
1940. Values and disadvantages in a variety of 
activities. 

Kelty, Mary G. “Social Studies and the Elementary 
School,” Progressive Education, XVII: 98-105, 
February, 1940. Critical analysis of the proposals for 
elementary schools in The Future of the Social 
Studies, recently published by the National Council 
for the Social Studies. 

Palmer, Charles W. “Education in a Democracy,” 
Secondary Education, IX: 99-102, March, 1940. Intra- 
mural athletics, school government and finances, 
service squads, and a variety of activities in a Phila- 
delphia high school. 

Robinson, Duane. “Social Objectives and Social Science 
Teaching in Washington High Schools,” School 
Review, XLVIII: 197-204, March, 1940. A pessimistic 
account of social science offerings and, for the most 
part, of related teacher training and teaching pro- 
cedures in the State of Washington. 

Wallace, James Irwin. “The English Class Writes a 
Book on the Community,” Clearing House, XIV: 
413-16, March, 1940. Pupils write on past and present 
in Charleston, South Carolina. 

Williams, Aubrey. “National Youth Administration,” 
School Life, XXV: 200-02, April, 1940. A summary of 
activities and opportunities. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest for “Notes and 
News.” Items for the October issue should be 
sent in by September 1; items for November 
by October r. 

Contributors to this issue include Howard 
R. Anderson, R. W. Cordier, Robert S. EIl- 
wood, Eliza Gamble, Henry Harap, J. N. Jor- 
dan, C. C. Loew, A. F. Lundberg, Samuel 
Meyers, J. A. Michener, W. F. Murra, Burr W. 
Phillips, Robena Pringle, and K. B. Thurston. 
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Sight and Sound in the Social Studies 


WILLIAM H. HARTLEY 


HOME-MADE FILM SLIDES 

Several inquiries have recently reached this 
department concerning the utilization of the 
candid camera in the production of film slides 
for use in an SVE (Society for Visual Educa- 
tion) or similar projector. One high school 
history teacher wrote of a contemplated vaca- 
tion trip to historic American places. Wishing 
to make a record of his trip that he could later 
utilize in his classes, he requested information 
concerning the cost of suitable equipment and 
suggestions concerning procedure. The fol- 
lowing information should prove valuable to 
others who contemplate a photographic hol- 
iday. 

The film slide, sometimes referred to as a 
film strip, slidefilm, film roll, stereopticon film, 
or picturol, is a roll of 35 mm. film containing 
a series of positive images, each picture being 
%, x 1 inch (single frame) or 1 x 114 inch 
(double frame). These pictures are taken on 
a camera of the Leica type, and are projected 
on a film slide projector or a film slide attach- 
ment which may be obtained for the opaque 
projector. Each picture may also be cut out 
and mounted between glass in the increasingly 
popular 2 x 2 inch size slide. (See the Eastman 
Kodak Company booklet “Visual Teaching 
With Kodaslides.” 15 cents at photographic 
supply shops or direct from Rochester, New 
York.) 

The film slide possesses the advantage of 
being inexpensive as compared with the reg- 
ular 314 x 4 inch lantern slide. By having a 
series of pictures in a single roll, the film slide 
adds unity and variety to the subject to be 
pictured, thus facilitating the presentation of 
comparisons or contrasts. By using the single- 
frame size it is possible to project two pictures 
at once, but because of the larger picture ob- 
tainable, a camera taking a double-frame pic- 
ture is more desirable. With the inexpensive 
kodachrome film now generally available, it 
is also possible to take pictures in color at low 
cost. The principal objection to the film slide 
lies in the fact that the pictures are arranged 


on the roll in a fixed sequence, usually too 
many to be shown in a single class period. 
Due to this fixed sequence the film slide is not 
as flexible an aid as some teachers might 
desire. This handicap can be overcome by 
planning the sequence well in advance, or by 
cutting the prints out and mounting them 
between glass. 

The following steps should be taken in plan- 
ning activity with the candid camera: 

1. You will need a good candid type camera 
which will take the 35 mm. size film. Suitable 
cameras range in price from $10 to $200. The 
most popular are the Argus, Perfex, Memo, 
Univex, Retina, Dollina, Kodak 35's, Robot, 
Exakta, Leica, and Contax. Your choice will 
depend upon your pocketbook and your ex- 
perience in photography. For the beginner an 
instrument costing about $25 will be found to 
render satisfactory results. You can “work up 
to” the higher priced cameras as you grow in 
experience and learn just what advantages 
each possesses. (See the May Popular Photog- 
raphy for a complete directory of leading 
makes of cameras, projectors, lenses, filters, 
and other equipment.) 

2. Film for the production of film strips 
comes in 18- or 36-exposure rolls and costs 
about gs, cents for the latter size. The type of 
film you will want to use depends upon the 
light conditions you expect to find. Experi- 
ment at first with outdoor lighting conditions, 
shooting at a focal opening of F8 at one-fiftieth 
of a second. Experience will lend additional 
quality to your composition and prints, but 
there is no reason why satisfactory pictures 
should not attend your first efforts. Study the 
instruction book which comes with your cam- 
era, and exercise ordinary care. 

g. Plan your scenario as you would a motion 
picture. Which scenes do you want to show 
first? Take them in that order whenever prac- 
tical. If this is not possible, you may edit your 
film later, but it will be more costly to have 
it printed in revised order. 

4. After you have taken your pictures, have 
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your film processed—assuming that you do not 
do your own developing. This processing will 
cost fifteen to twenty cents. 

5. Have a positive roll made from your neg- 
ative. This simply means that instead of 
having your pictures printed on paper, you 
have them printed on a strip of transparent 
film. Successive frames will cost about five 
cents each, or $1.80 for a 36-frame roll. If you 
select frames to be printed in a different order 
from which they appear on your negative roll, 
the cost will be about double. 

6. The entire cost of a 36-exposure film 
slide, excluding the outlay for a camera, is 
about $3.00. This cost can be reduced if you 
do your own developing and printing. For 
the most part, the writer has found it advisable 
to use the 18-exposure roll, since this is about 
as many pictures as it is desirable to show in 
any one sequence in a class period. 

7. You now have a roll of pictures suitable 
for projection. A serviceable projector will cost 
from $25 to $57.50. For literature describing 
projectors, write to the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago; Spencer 
Lens Company, Buffalo; or Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester. 


SELECTED READINGS ON FILM STRIPS 


Bell, W. S. “The Filmslide: An Educational Aid,” 
Visual Review, 1938. Pp. 13-15. 

Dent, E. C. The Audio-Visual Handbook. Chicago: 
Society for Visual Education, 1939. Pp. 81-93. 

Dorris, A. V. Visual Instruction. Boston: Ginn, 1928. 
Pp. 176-78. 

Hoban, C. F., Hoban, C. F., Jr., and Zisman, S. B. 
Visualizing the Curriculum. New York: Cordon, 1937. 


Pp. 169-75. ’ ; 
Spires, L. C. “The Preparation of Educational Film- 
strips,” Educational Screen, May, 1937. Pp. 149-50. 
Thomas, C. R. “Preparing Sound Film Strips,” Educa- 

tional Screen, October, 1938. Pp. 254-56. 


SKELETONS IN CLOSETS 

Some years ago Russell Conwell, then presi- 
dent of Temple University, became famous for 
a speech entitled “Acres of Diamonds” in 
which he told of the adventurer who searched 
the world over for riches only to find them 
eventually in his own back yard. The teacher 
who complains of limited budgets and a lack 
of teaching equipment may be surprised at 
what he will find stored away in the closets of 
his own school. The following excerpt from a 
teacher in a school in upstate New York in- 
dicates what such searches bring to light: 


As our budget has been cut we could not buy any 


new equipment, but we started a search of all the odd 
nooks and corners and strange places in each school, 
We had a practically new motion picture projector and 
our search brought forth an opaque projector, two 
globes, several fine wall maps, a case of large, beautifully 
colored prints of Ferris’s paintings of events in Ameri- 
can history, a stereopticon with several sets of views, all 
of it stored away for years and forgotten. 

Spring housecleaning may pay similar divi- 
dends in your own teaching situation. After 
you have gathered together the available 
equipment, store it in a centrally located place 
and send a list of all available equipment 
around to each teacher so that he knows just 
what is available. It is best to have one person 
placed in charge of scheduling and caring for 
this apparatus. 


LIST OF VISUAL AIDS 
Visual Aids: Exhibits, Charts, Graphs, Maps 
and Pictures Available from Various Agencies 
and Useful in High School and College Teach- 
ing, by Lili Heimers, may be obtained from 
the Visual Aids Department, New Jersey State 
Teachers College, Montclair, for 50 cents. A 
list on geographical visual aids including films 
and slides is to appear soon. The department 
also maintains a free visual aids information 

service on all high school subjects. 


CARTOON-LANTERN-SLIDES 


Suggestions for making effective and in- 
expensive cartoon-lantern-slides to illustrate 
the various phases of American history are pre- 
sented in American History On Parade, a book 
obtainable from the Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania. Pen and ink draw- 
ings are given for nine units in American his- 
tory. These drawings can be traced directly 
on etched glass, and can then be projected on 
the screen to focus attention and stimulate 
interest and discussion. 


COMMUNITY RESOURCE FILE 

The February, 1940, issue of The Clearing 
House (p. 352) contains an interesting note 
in which Louise Robles describes the plan 
evolved by the Dover, Delaware, schools to aid 
the teachers and pupils in the use of com- 
munity resources. A small 3 x 5 inch card file 
has been started in the office. On each of these 
cards is recorded information about the illus- 
trative material which is available in the com- 
munity, and where and how to obtain it. Thus 
if a class needs information on old silver, the 
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file yields the name of a person in the com- 
munity whose hobby is collecting old silver 
and who will be glad to meet with class mem- 
bers. When a fourth grader painted small ears 
on a rabbit, the teacher consulted the files to 
find the name of a person who would lend a 
rabbit to the class. 


MAP NEWS 

The Denoyer Geppert Company, 5235 
Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, issues a bi- 
monthly bulletin on the use of maps, charts 
and models, called “Carto Craft Comments.” 
It is sent free to teachers. The January, 1940, 
issue contains an interesting article entitled 
“Using Maps in Training for Citizenship.” It 
includes suggestions for the use of presidential 
election maps, suffrage charts, and charts on 
the federal, state, and local governments. 


The Federal Works Agency, Public Roads 
Administration, Washington, has available 
for schools a large 5 x 7 foot wall map showing 
the highway system of the United States. The 
price is $1.00. There is now in course of prep- 
aration a set of large-scale maps showing de- 
tails of existing transportation systems in the 
various states. These maps are 25 x 39 inches 
and cost 20 cents a sheet. 


VISUALIZED CURRICULUM SERIES 

A series of still pictures just published by 
the Creative Educational Society, Mankato, 
Minnesota, and intended for use in the ele- 
mentary grades, deals with the themes of food, 
shelter, clothing, transportation, communica- 
tion, conservation of human resources, and 
conservation of natural resources. Each unit 
contains about 100 photographs, 814 x 11 
inches. An explanatory text appears on the 
reverse side of each picture. In addition, there 
is a manual for each problem, compiled by 
experienced teachers and elementary school 
supervisors. An illustrated brochure describing 
the series will be sent upon request. 


HAVE YOU MADE A FILM? 

Have you produced a motion picture in 
your school? If you have, please send a report 
about it to Hardy R. Finch, Greenwich High 
School, Greenwich, Connecticut. Mr Finch 
will use the material in a report for the Com- 
mittee on Motion Pictures and Newspapers of 


the National Council of Teachers of English, 
and will mention each film in Educational 
Screen. 

The following information might be in- 
cluded in a school’s film report: name of 
school, address, title and subject of film, date 
completed, length, whether sixteen mm., 
whether silent, by whom made, brief summary 
of or unusual facts about the film, and name 
of person reporting the film. 


RADIO 

An attempt to improve the quality of radio 
programs for children is involved in a survey 
now being undertaken by the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs and the recently 
organized Radio Council on Children’s Pro- 
grams. It is hoped that as a result of this 
survey a scientific approach to the fixing of 
standards for children’s programs will be 
evolved. Dr Alice V. Keliher of the Progressive 
Education Association will serve as consultant 
on child development. 


RADIO TRANSCRIPTIONS 

The recent interest in the use of radio tran- 
scriptions in the classroom has given rise to 
several enterprises which make available 
records especially suited to the social studies. 
The Radio Transcription Company of Amer- 
ica, Hollywood Boulevard at Cosmo, Holly- 
wood, offers three series of usable records: 
“Frontier Fighters,” “The Story Behind the 
Song,” and “That Was the Year,” “Frontier 
Fighters” is a series of thirty-nine important 
historical events in the development of the 
crest. “The Story Behind the Song” dramatizes 
the events surrounding the composition of 
thirty-nine of the folk-songs of our country. 
“That Was the Year” is another series of 
dramatic happenings of past years. The cost 
of these records is $3.75 for a doubleface 
sixteen-inch recording containing two pro- 
grams with a playing time of approximately 
fifteen minutes each. 


DOCUMENTARY FILM REVIEW 


The Fight for Life. 

Adapted from Paul de Kruif’s book of the same title. 
Directed by Pare Lorentz. 

Screening time: 68 minutes. 

Producer: United States Film Service. 

Distribution: Now showing in commercial theatres. 
16 mm. prints will be made available to educational 
groups at some future date. 
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The release of a new “documentary” by 
Pare Lorentz is always an event of great mo- 
ment to those interested in the educational 
possibilities of the motion picture. As author 
and director of The River and The Plow That 
Broke the Plains, Lorentz has made a vital 
contribution to the films available to schools 
for arousing the social consciousness of pupils. 
In The Fight for Life Lorentz leaves the field 
of man’s struggle with an exploitation of nat- 
ural resources, which characterized his earlier 
films, and deals with man’s struggle against 
the forces which take such a great toll of lives 
at childbirth. 

This is the story of a young doctor who, 
having lost a patient in childbirth, determines 
to prepare himself adequately to prevent any 
unavoidable loss of future patients. The film 
follows him to the Chicago Maternity Center 
where he learns the exacting routine which is 
necessary to combat infection and hemorrhage, 
and into the homes of the poor; it leaves him 
wondering about the economic causes which 
give rise to such conditions, but convinced that 
childbirth fever must cease. 

All of this may not sound like social studies 
material. On the whole it probably is not. 
Your reviewer would not recommend it for 
elementary or junior high school pupils. 
Juniors and seniors in high school could defi- 
nitely profit from it. The moral is not as plain 
as it was in The Plow and The River. Lorentz 
seems to be less sure of himself and puzzled by 
the facts which he pictures. Yet, through all 
this film there is a definite message for the in- 
structor in the social studies. The wretched- 
ness of the slum home, and the handicap which 
hangs over children born there, is well ex- 
pressed in the following excerpt from the 
young doctor’s soliloquy, delivered as he passes 
a slum dwelling: 

There is a house in America. . . . They brought them 
into our great cities from the hills and fields to build 
their machines and roll their steel . . . and left them in 
these shacks. . . . Here are bad teeth and tainted blood 
and infected lungs. . . . Here are damaged kidneys and 
cracked hearts and twisted legs. . . . But here are men 
who want decent clothes and homes and medical care 


for their women and children. . .. How can they keep 
alive in these places? 


HELPFUL ARTICLES 


Gluck, Harold. “It Can Be Done,” Social Studies, XX XI: 
103-9, March, 1940. Tells how abstract concepts can 
be clarified by the use of pupil-made symbols. Using 
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stick figures and simple drawings a class made maps, 
graphs and charts. Two conditions are set up: “ (1) 
The drawings must be simple. (2) All people must 
be able to give the same reaction in regard to recog. 
nition of the drawings.” The article is illustrated by 
a chart of sample symbols and several applications of 
the graphic idea to social studies concepts. 

Gregory, W. M. “Standards of a hical Film for 
Instruction,” Educational Screen, : 95-96, 120-23, 
March, 1940. Standards and values, with citation of 
specific films. 

Lemler, Ford, L. “Finding the Right Film,” Scholastic, 
XXXVI: 4 (Teacher’s Section), February 26, 1940, 
An article on film evaluation. The Scholastic con- 
ducts a “Sight and Sound” department in its high 
school teacher edition, which includes theatrical and 
non-theatrical film reviews, listings of radio programs, 
notes about broadcasting, articles on visual education, 
and miscellaneous notes. 

Mitchell, James P. “Motion Picture Resources Avail- 
able to the Schools,” Progressive Education, XVII: 
194-95, March, 1940. Comment on values, and lists 
of organizations, services, bibliographies, articles, and 


Nystrom, A. S. “Fifty Years of School-Map Making in 
America,” School Board Journal, C: 61, 106, March, 
1940. Traces the growth of the map-making business 
in the United States, pointing out that fifty years ago 
there was but one set of school maps published in 
America, and as late a twenty-five years ago there 
were no historical maps published here. Development 
of the inexpensive wall and desk map, globes, and 
charts is sketched, and their effect upon the school 
curriculum indicated. Among outstanding improve- 
ments which the author mentions are: growth of 
geographical maps, elimination of detail from the 
political map, printing legends in bold face type, and 
increase in the variety of maps available. 

Richter, A. L. “Problems in Sound Pictures,” The 
Nation’s Schools, XXV: 53-54, March, 1940. Problems 
faced by educators who would utilize sound movies, 
dealt with by the superintendent of Northport, 
Michigan, Consolidated Schools. Points to the need 
for educating teachers and pupils to possibilities of 
sound films. Such matters as projection techniques, 
availability of films, scheduling, and financing are 
briefly summarized. 

Selden, Walter. “Movies and Propaganda,” The Forum, 
CIII: 209-12, April, 1940. Defense of the movies as 
escape mechanisms; a justification of the movies as 
entertainment rather than means for disseminating 
propaganda. Points out that the motion picture in- 
dustry is making money by furnishing what the 

ple want. Further, he states, “If what is desired 
by the proponents of propaganda for the screen is 
the immediate creation of several warring camps 
within the country, their tendencies toward violence 
heightened and intensified by films, then the instru- 
ment seems perfectly adapted for the attainment of 
the end. . . . Not long is the sauce of jingoism un- 
flavored by the bitter taste of hatred for the alien, 
and alien comes all too soon to mean the individual 
who disagrees with you.” 


This section of Notes and News will appear 
regularly. Readers are invited to send items of 
interest to Mr Hartley at the editorial office, 
204 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, 
New York. 
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Fundamentals of Democratic Education: An 
Introduction to Educational Philosophy. By 
Robert Ulich. New York: American Book, 


1940. Pp. x, 362. $2.25. 


The study of che philosophy of education 
appears to have fallen into a state of despond. 
This may be due to a variety of reasons. Not 
the least important of these has been a type 
of inbreeding, which has created the impres- 
sion that all issues and problems in education 
can be answered by one formula or by one set 
of slogans. One result of this situation is that, 
when a serious attempt is made to redirect 
attention to fundamental bases, there is a 
tendency to look upon it as an attack on the 
sanctity of accepted current beliefs. And yet 
efforts to reopen issues which seem to many to 
be closed are valuable. It is for this reason that 
Dr Ulich’s book, the sub-title of which is “An 
Introduction to Educational Philosophy,” is 
to be welcomed. 

Dr Ulich has undertaken to discuss most of 
the issues which should be the concern of the 
modern educator, but he has done this sub 
Specie aeternitatis. He has wisely drawn on 
the lessons from the history of education, cul- 
ture, and philosophy, all of which are inter- 
woven and must be drawn upon if the issues 
which now perplex us are to be understood in 
their right setting and proportion. Accord- 
ingly, Dr Ulich discusses such questions as 
“Why Do We Educate?,” “Whom Do We Edu- 
cate?,” “Toward What Ends Do We Edu- 
cate?,” “The Struggle of the Educator with 
the Problem of Values,” “Postulates of Teach- 
ing,” “Education and Society,” “Education 
and the State,” “Education and Religion,” and 
“The Mission of American Education.” To 
each of these chapters he brings a wealth of 
scholarship which in itself helps to distinguish 
his book from so many which are concerned 
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with the immediate or with proving a point 
assumed from the start. 

It is difficult in a book, every page of which 
is packed with ideas, to isolate any part for 
particular comment. It is important, however, 
to get the author’s point of view and that, I 
think, is to be found on pages 128 and 129, 
where Dr Ulich seeks to find a bridge between 
idealism and pragmatism in “a new kind of 
empirical idealism.” This gives him a basis for 
criticizing pragmatism, on the one hand, with 
“no criteria for our actions but action and no 
criteria for our experiences but new experi- 
ences,” and, on the other, idealism which does 
not lead to action. “But such a philosophy 
(i.e., pragmatism) is incomplete; it does not 
tell us how and why and where in this contin- 
uous change we have the right to set up free- 
dom, friendship, responsibility, beauty, and 
reason, as regulating principles just as neces- 
sary for a democracy as change and experi- 
ment.” And it is on this note that Dr Ulich 
closes his book with a discussion of the “Mis- 
sion of American Education”: “Since it is the 
business of the educator to clarify the contents 
and functions of civilization in the minds of 
the younger generation and to ally the essen- 
tial and persistent prerequisites of culture to 
the changing diversity of daily life, he is first 
compelled to clarify these matters in his own 
mind. . . . Therefore, education, to offset the 
danger of increasing specialization, must come 
to understand itself as the cultural conscience 
of man. In this understanding education will 
find its best means of guiding humanity 
toward enduring sources of regeneration.” 
And it is from this point of view that Dr Ulich 
has a few salutary statements to make about 
the place of social studies in education. 

Dr Ulich’s book is an important contribu- 
tion at this particular crisis in American edu- 
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cation as well as for the study of education. 
It will not be found an easy book by the young 
student, but it is a book which is indispensable 
for the advanced and mature student who will 
find in it a freshness which only a scholar can 
bring to the discovery of the old in the new, 
of the permanent and persistent in the chang- 
ing and experimental. 
I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Democracy’s Challenge to Education. By Beu- 
lah Amidon. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 
1940. Pp. xii, 263. $1.50. 


This volume is a reprint in book form of 
the special issue on education of the Survey 
Graphic for October, 1939, with the addition 
of an article by Everett Sackett, “One State 
Looks at Its School,” a survey of the New York 
Regents’ Inquiry. There is one good reason 
for giving more or less permanent form to the 
pleasant causeries on education contained in 
the original issue. This reason is President 
William Allan Neilson’s “Education Can’t Be 
Better than the Teachers.” More than any of 
the other twenty articles, President Neilson’s 
is the only one which touches on the real chal- 
lenge to education in American democracy. 
President Neilson provides the best criticism 
of this book as well as of the trends in Amer- 
ican education during the past three decades. 
“It is not necessary to deny the importance of 
the topics discussed in the other articles mak- 
ing up this book. All are important, all deserve 
careful consideration. But the closer one comes 
in observation and experience to the actual 
process of education, the more one is con- 
vinced that the crux of the problem is the 
difficulty of finding or training good teachers 
and enough of them.” This is the real crux of 
the problem, and there is not the slightest 
guarantee that changes in educational theory 
will produce any better results than older 
theories, which, with one exception, are not 
directly discussed in this volume, unless more 
thought is given to the challenge thrown down 
by President Neilson. 

The point of view of the book is indicated 
by the inclusion of only one article which may 
be said to represent the so-called traditional 
point of view. And yet one wonders whether 
Professor Eduard C. Lindeman, who defines 
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the one supreme and constant goal of educa. 
tion as the harmonious development of per. 
sonality, “the nurture of the human spirit,” 
would go with Scott Buchanan “Back to First 
Principles” or with Max McConn plunge “In 
the Current of Modern Life.” The American 
public as well as the teaching profession is 
being misled when it is suggested that ““Democ- 
racy’s Challenge to Education” can be met by 
a choice between traditionalism and progres- 
sivism. Given the kind of teacher described by 
President Neilson the answer can be left to 
him. 
I. L. KANDEL 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


Preface to an Educational Philosophy. By I. B. 
Berkson. New York: Columbia Univ. Press, 
1940. Pp. xvi, 250. $2.50. 


In these times, when the conception and 
conduct of an “evolutionary-democratic” way 
of living is under vigorous attack, Dr Berkson’s 
book is opportune and pertinent. More than 
ever a formulation of a clear and workable 
philosophy in democratic education is essen- 
tial. 

This writer concurs with the author that 
“without philosophy in education, we have no 
key to subject matter, to spirit in instruction, 
or even to method” (p. 8). In other words, one 
can not educate others, and himself, if one 
has no philosophy of the educational process. 
Dr Berkson justly then presents first an exam- 
ination of several philosophies on which a 
philosophy of education is to be based. A 
“metaphysical” approach to education is dis- 
carded as one that “is not enough” (p. 13) for 
education, a social life process. Pragmatism or 
experimentalism is found “to underestimate” 
a definite plan for action in education. The 
danger of the view that the school is to aim at 
conservation and transfer of the social heritage 
is recognized by the author. He is also in dis- 
agreement with those who would accept edu- 
cation as an expression of social relations de- 
termined by the economic structure of a given 
society. The contention is that both views 
would exempt the element of participation of 
the school in the dynamics of social change. 

Dr Berkson’s examination of the term “de- 
mocracy” is painstaking indeed. All the aspects 
of democracy, ethical, religious, social, polit- 
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ical, and economic are scrutinized within the 
space available. A full chapter is devoted to 
the “Economic Fulfillment of Democracy” 
(pp- 121-40). The author justifies such treat- 
ment because “economic fulfillment is neces- 
sary for the effective realization of democracy 
in the broad sense . . . and urgent also for 
saving political democracy wherever it still 
exists” (p. 121). 

The following aspects of a new recon- 
structed policy are proposed as essential to 
American democracy: common welfare vs in- 
dividual success, intelligent criticism and judg- 
ment instead of mental conformity, genuine 
American democratism accompanied by racial 
equality, and a mixed economic foundation in 
which private and social ownership should be 
interwoven. 

It is the author’s conviction that in the 
march of reconstruction the school must be- 
come an influential factor, “to hold fast to the 
belief in the ‘efficacy of effort’.” In conclusion, 
Dr Berkson proposes ten “New Controlling 
Ideas for American Education” (pp. 224-9). 
These “Controlling Ideas” are by no means 
dogmatic or inflexible, but he believes them to 
constitute a workable position from which 
one can envisage and plan educational policy 
in the light of economic and political tend- 
encies of our times. 

This writer finds the volume a helpful guide 
to American education in the light of con- 
temporary intricacies, pointing to a workable 
philosophy in American education. 

MAURICE J. SHORE 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Community Schools in Action. By Elsie Ripley 
Clapp. New York: Viking, 1939. Pp. xviii, 
429. $3.75. 

“It was hoped in establishing the School 
that its work might be suggestive to other rural 
communities and might reveal the possibilities 
of community education through the agency 
of a school.” In this sentence Miss Clapp, 
director of Arthurdgle School and formerly 
editor of Progressive Education, states the pur- 
pose of her book. American educators who 
have pursued the Holy Grail of a real Amer- 
ican school which embodied the philosophy of 
John Dewey will grasp this volume. Rural edu- 
cators will find in many cases a blue print for 
a school. Urban educators tied down by size, 
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complexity, pressure groups, and factory-styled 
buildings will discover an approach to their 
problems which may discover the road to a 
vitalized urban education. 

What are the characteristics of this com- 
munity schoo] which really provides oppor- 
tunity for education? 

1. A staff with a common philosophy of 
education who live and work together trans- 
lating their theory into school philosophy in 
cooperative staff work. (This part of the book 
alone should make it compulsory reading for 
all teachers and principals.) 

2. A staff which surveyed their communities 
by living in them, and used the results of their 
knowledge of the community to build a school 
program. 

3. This school begins in the home when 
rural parents are educated to the concept that 
“school begins at two” and are persuaded to 
send their children to nursery school. 

4. Shop classes which studied school needs 
and constructed necessary school furnishings. 
A school garden which yielded vegetables 
which were cooked at school and eaten in the 
school lunch room. Children learned to like 
these new vegetables at school and ate them at 
home when the new community gardens 
added to the meagre diet. 

5. A health program which discovered phys- 
ical handicaps, provided health education, 
and preventive medicine. 

6. A recreation program which revived 
square dancing, revived the “fiddler’s con- 
test,” drew upon the indigenous culture for 
old half-forgotten ballads, and replaced the 
stock plays from the publishing houses with 
plays written on local events and problems. 

4. A search for old handicrafts, violin- 
making, and quilting, as occupations and cul- 
tural necessities. An exploration of resources, 
bee-keeping, buckwheat as a crop, tobacco 
culture, sand and limestone as a basis for home 
industries and possible surplus cash voca- 
tions. 

8. A library staff which accepted the reader 
where he was and provided him with books of 
his choice guiding his reading habits to more 
mature books. 

g. An NYA program which centered around 
the school and tried to fill the gap between 
school and employment. 

10. A continual school-community rapport 
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which brought all the community sentiments 
into the school and carried the school philos- 
ophy to the community. 

The two schools in which this program for 
community education was worked out were 
the Roger Ballard Memorial School, Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, where Miss Clapp and her 
staff worked from 1ig29 until 1934; and the 
Arthurdale School on the resettlement project 
at Arthurdale, West Virginia, where Miss 
Clapp with many of the teachers who had 
worked through the Ballard School program 
established the new school on the project. 

The account of the Ballard School should 
be an incentive to dozens of American com- 
munities. This school was located not far from 
Louisville, and the children of local farmers, 
owners of estates, children whose parents 
worked on the estates, and children of subur- 
banites all attended. Normally the rich would 
have gone to boarding schools, the poor to 
conventional one-room schools, or none, and 
the suburbanites would have been driven into 
the city as tuition pupils. One feels from read- 
ing the account that all of the children re- 
ceived a real education by attending this school 
in their own community, and that the total 
cost was probably less than that of the un- 
democratic arrangement which is character- 
istic of many of these communities. 

Progressive education has supplied the vital- 
ity for twentieth century education in Amer- 
ica, but few progressives will deny that the 
attempts to carry out progressive tenets with 
the children of the upper and middle classes 
has produced a large volume of phony meth- 
odology. One would have to go back to the 
eighteenth century and visit the shepherdesses 
in the Petit Trianon, living the philosophy of 
Rousseau to match the various “little school 
houses” where boys and girls raised chickens 
as a preparation for the Harvard Law School 
and finishing schools in Switzerland. 

Miss Clapp, in teaching children and parents 
who are learning to live now, has outlined the 
real métier for progressive education. In do- 
ing so she joins Jane Addams, Lillian Wald, 
and the great family of Americans who build 
democracy by bringing theory down to earth— 
among the common people. 


Howarp CuMMINGS 


Clayton High School 
Clayton, Missouri 
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Administering. the Secondary School. By 
Leonard V. Koos, James M. Hughes, Perci- 
val W. Hutson, and William C. Reavis. New 
York: American Book, 1940. Pp. xii, 678. 
$3.25. 

In common with other social institutions, 
secondary schools have increased in complex- 
ity with a resulting trend toward extreme 
specialization. Such specialization naturally 
tends to obscure a clear view of optimum 
working relationships. This volume clearly 
reveals that the direction of a modern second. 
ary school calls for broad social intelligence 
and specific professional training. The treatise 
is advanced as a frank attempt at synthesis of 
the broad field it represents. Without going 
into the minutiae of such phases of secondary 
education as supervision, guidance, curriculum 
building, and extra-curricular activities, the 
authors have woven those threads among 
many others into a schematic whole in such 
manner as to indicate the function of each in 
the well-administered secondary school. 

The secondary school administrative and 
university teaching experiences of each of the 
authors are reflected in the balance between 
theory and practice that exists in this treat- 
ment. By way of illustration, Chapter x, “Ad- 
justing the Teacher Load,” devotes two pages 
to a discussion of the nature and importance 
of this problem, fifteen pages to actual cita- 
tions and discussions of current practices, ten 
pages to the problem of the distribution of 
the teacher’s working time, and six pages to 
a summarization of “Appropriate Adminis- 
trative Policies.” 

Statements relative to recent trends, prin- 
ciples, and practices are supported by a total 
of approximately 150 figures and tables and 
by references to a wealth of recognized sources. 
At the end of each chapter a list of suggested 
questions, problems, and investigations adds 
to the value of the book as a college text. The 
lists of selected references should prove useful 
to the student or practitioner interested in a 
more intensive survey of the educational lit- 
erature pertinent to any of the various prob- 
lems treated. 

A distinctive feature of the book is its 
discriminating treatment of the topic, “The 
Literature of Secondary School Administra- 
tion.” The entire volume offers convincing 
evidence of the authors’ familiarity with 
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widely recognized general treatises, the most 
recent comprehensive investigations, and the 
educational periodicals relating to the field of 
secondary education. The professional stand- 
ing of the authors is also reflected in the sane 
balance of theory and practical experience 
presented in each unit. By articulating much 
of the best of the recent work in this field of 
study in a systematic treatment of the prob- 
lems of secondary school administration, they 
have rendered a real service. The book de- 
serves, and doubtless will receive, a hospitable 
reception. 
Joun RuFI 
University of Missouri 


Administrative Practices in Large High 
Schools. By N. William Newsom, Emerson 
R. Langfitt, and others. New York: Amer- 
ican Book, 1940. Pp. xvii, 659. $3.25. 


During the last decade students of American 
secondary education have produced more 
than twenty books dealing with the problems 
of high school administration. Almost without 
exception these books were prepared for ad- 
ministrators charged with the management of 





what might be roughly classified as “average 
high schools.” As a consequence, their treat- 
ments were of necessity general in character. 
Recent researches have shown that marked 
differences exist among our many institutions 
of secondary rank. Although theorists may 
insist that sound administrative principles will 
apply with equal force to large cosmopolitan 
institutions and to very small rural high 
schools, administrators at work in schools, 
large or small, have insistently argued for 
more specialized treatments appropriate to 
their specific need. 

One of the responses to this demand, The 
Small High School at Work, by Emerson R. 
Langfitt, Frank W. Cyr, and N. William New- 
som, appeared in 1936 (New York: American 
Book). As suggested by the title, the authors 
deliberately applied administrative theory to 
the management of “our 18,243 high schools 
enrolling fewer than goo pupils.” Professors 
Newsom and Langfitt now present another 
substantial volume dealing with administra- 
tive practices in large high schools. To insure 
the practicability of their material, they se- 
cured the collaboration of secondary school 
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up to date. $2.32 





Announcing 3 Recent McGraw-Hill Texts 
Young and Barton s GROWING IN CITIZENSHIP 


A new type civics text for 8th or 9th grade, giving pupils a sound understanding of their 
country and its social, political, economic, and vocational institutions. $1.76 


Young, Barton and Johnston s CITIZENS AT WORK 


A text in economic citizenship which interestingly covers those economic principles 
which must be clearly understood if we are to have an informed body of citizens. $1.32 


Greenan and Gathany s UNITS IN WORLD HISTORY 


In a new, revised edition the units dealing with ancient and medieval history have been 
expanded, and those covéring modern times have been broadly revised and brought 


Write for further information to 
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administrators who are intimately acquainted 
with the problems encountered in large insti- 
tutions. These ten co-authors have not only 
had extensive administrative practice, but are 
holding principalships in large high schools 
at the present time. Each of these practitioners 
discusses an important phase of institutional 
management and describes in detail the prac- 
tices in his school which he considers an in- 
tegral part of the general problems assigned to 
him. The schools represented are widely dis- 
tributed geographically and include a variety 
of problems and situations. 

Chapters 1 and 11 provide a general orienta- 
tion to administrative theory and practice. In 
succession are presented the opening and clos- 
ing of the school year, the management of 
school finances, school plant, supplies and 
equipment, practices and problems relating to 
the instructional staff, to pupil oganizations, 
to the curriculum, to the library, to pupil 
guidance, and to public relations. 

The book is well organized and attractively 
printed. The problems discussed in the twenty 
chapters are clearly stated. Each chapter closes 
with a summary, with significant problems 
and challenges, and selected references. Here 
is an extremely useful book which will be 
heartily welcomed by students of secondary 
education in professional schools and by 
teachers and administrators concerned with 
instructional and managerial problems in 


large high schools. Joun RurF1 


University of Missouri 


The Story of Ancient Times, 1937. Pp. viii, 338. 
$1.00. The Middle Ages, 1938. Pp. ix, 406. 
$1.20. The Background of Modern Nations, 
1939. Pp. 512. $1.44. By C. H. McClure, 
Charles C. Scheck, and W. W. Wright. The 
United States of America, 1937. Pp. 671. 
$1.68. By C. H. McClure, and W. H. Yar- 
brough. All Chicago: Laidlaw. 


This series of books makes one realize how 
far many of our school systems have departed 
from the traditional course of history in the 
intermediate and upper grades. Not only do 
we find here straight history rather than a type 
of integration as in the “Rugg-Krueger” and 
“Wilson-Wilson” series but a course based on 
the chronology of the subject rather than on 
what many have come to consider the psycho- 
logical readiness of the child. 
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The general appearance of these volumes is 
that of serviceability rather than distinc. 
tion or beauty. The covers lack the attractive 
lure of some of our recent publications for 
children. The pictures are imaginary por. 
trayals by various illustrators. There is a 
wealth of them and of hand-made maps, all 
in pleasant soft colors. Although they are his. 
torically accurate, one questions whether pic- 
tures from primary sources and photographs 
in the recent sections would not be more stim- 
ulating to children and meet the demands of 
historical criticism. Border lines of blue and 
orange, the predominating colors used in the 
illustrations, appear at the top and bottom of 
each page, distracting the eye from the text. 

Although the facts are historically accurate, 
as claimed in the preface, with the possible ex- 
ception of the section on the tree dwellers, the 
book seems too overburdened with factual 
material for the child of the grades. In general 
they lack a vital dramatic appeal to children. 
The previews do not stimulate interest in the 
units, and the problems and activities, al- 
though usable, do not stir the imagination. 
Yet there are very interesting sections, as that 
on life in the castles, the serfs, the monks and 
monasteries, and Ferdinand and Isabella. The 
word pronunciations at the bottom of the 
pages are also well placed and helpful. 

The third volume, The Background of 
Modern Nations, is written with the excellent 
purpose of relating the United States to the 
family of nations and giving it its proper 
orientation in world history. This book con- 
sists of brief political histories, simplified to 
be sure, of all European countries (except 
Spain), and of Japan, China, and Latin Amer- 
ica. When he has finished this volume, will the 
young reader have more than a confusion of 
names of people, of wars, of treaties? If the 
biographies had been expanded in details, 
they might have added more reality to the 
account. The value of an integrated course in 
social studies is nowhere more striking than 
when the modern European nations are 
studied in the grades. If we can give more 
emphasis to the geographical features and to 
the industrial and economic life of each coun- 
try, international ties and conflicts are easily 
explained. At the same time something of the 
growth of democracy in England and France, 
and the rise of dictatorships in Europe, is 
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necessary for an understanding of the present 
situation. The problem is to work in the gen- 
eral political development without too much 
historic detail, a difficult undertaking. It seems 
as if the previews of the units in the volume 
under discussion cover all that the seventh- 
ade child need know about the history and 
litical development of modern nations. 
The fourth volume, The United States of 
America, has, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
much more merit from the teaching point of 
view. It is a simply worded narrative of Ameri- 
can history, better suited to the average eighth 
grade than many on the market. More space 
is given to the period prior to 1870 than to 
that since, in fact, Unit 6, ““The Emergence of 
Modern America,” is more brief than some 
will like, but the subjects of big business, labor 
organizations, and similar topics are developed 
so simply that the immature mind can grasp 
them. No attempt is made to include the litera- 
ture of each period, which is frequently wasted 
space in many texts since not enough can be 
made of it. The previews in this volume also 
come to life. One feels that they are addressed 
to the reader. Each one catches his interest 
through direct quotation, dramatic style, or 
skilful wording. The black and white maps 
with their lines of latitude and longitude, and 
scale of miles, also seem more scientific than 
the pictorial maps in the preceding texts. By 
the fourth grade children should have some 
knowledge of scientific geography and its effect 
on the life of peoples in different regions, and 
should be able to interpret simple maps. 
This set of four volumes could be used from 
grades four to seven, or five to eight. They 
are all fairly brief. The print in the first 
volume is well adapted for the younger child. 
The style and contents of the last volume make 
iteasily adaptable to a seventh or eighth grade, 
according to the ability of the class. 
RACHEL M. JARROLD 


State Teachers College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Integration at Work. By J. R. Stolper, and 
Henry C. Fenn. New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1939. Pp. vii, 166. $1.85. 


This book presents a description of actual 
procedures and materials of the classroom of 
which more examples are requested. The 
authors are obviously superior teachers sin- 
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cerely interested in children, in their own 
work, and in its results. In particular, it appears 
they are honest. One example of this is a para- 
graph in which they explain how they moti- 
vated the unit. A quotation follows: “It proved 
easy and pleasant to lure them [the children, 
of course] into preparing for their parts.” An- 
other demonstration of honesty is their ad- 
mitting the failure of the “Delian discussions.” 

The comparison of ancient situations with 
those of modern times is done with consider- 
able ingenuity. Perhaps it is overdone. If these 
situations are so nearly parallel, pupils should 
see the similarities without so much guidance 
from the teacher. From another point of view, 
such comparisons are bound to detract from 
the strict unity of the content. The writer be- 
lieves it would be better to neglect them en- 
tirely or leave them until the unit has been 
completed. This he suggests for the sake of 
true unity. 

The problem of integration is nicely 
handled. These teachers seem to have a real 
philosophy of integration. It is refreshing and 
stimulating to find this attempt on the second- 
ary school level, where most teachers seem 
unwilling even to experiment with the art of 
child development. The idea of making each 
child a citizen of one or another of six Greek 
cities is an excellent approach to the problem 
of integration. 

The second half of this volume should be 
particularly valuable to anyone interested in 
Greek history. It contains a considerable variety 
of materials, accumulated during three years 
of teaching this unit. The specimens of original 
work show that the classes must have been 
aroused to the point of considerable creative 
effort. 
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The reviewer considers this is one of the 
most encouraging and directly useful volumes 
in the field of teaching the social studies that 
has appeared for some time. 

DonaLp R. ALTER 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Charleston 


Filibustering in the Senate. By Franklin L. 
Burdette. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 


1940. Pp. 240. $2.50. 


Here is a book that does three things very 
well: first, the story of each specific filibuster 
in the United States Senate is described in a 
readable and at times exciting manner; second, 
the varied techniques used in filibusters are 
made clear; and, third, the efforts to curtail 
filibustering—together with the failures and 
successes of these corrective measures—are 
treated in a remarkably judicious way. 

Filibustering is the fine art of legislative ob- 
struction. The earliest filibusterer of note was 
John Randolph of Roanoke. The most recent 
was Huey Long. The record for continuous oc- 
cupancy of the Senate floor—eighteen hours— 
is held by Robert M. LaFollette. In the roster 
of those who have participated in filibusters 
are the names of many distinguished senators, 
including Elihu Root, George W. Norris, 
Robert LaFollette, Jr, Arthur Vandenberg, 
Mathew Quay, James A. Reed, George Suther- 
land, Boise Penrose, Warren G. Harding, Pat 
Harrison, and Bennett Champ Clark. 

The surest measure to arouse a filibuster has 
been the anti-lynching bill, but the measures 
that called forth dilatory tactics include the 
World Court Protocol, the Aldrich-Vreeland 
Currency Bill, federal supervision of Congres- 
sional elections, river and harbor bills, the 
Labor Department Bill, the Glass Banking 
Bill, Boulder Dam, the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, and proposals for the admission of 
New Mexico and Arizona to the Union, work 
relief, neutrality legislation, and social security 
funds. 

It would have been easy to clutter up the 
story with lengthy descriptions of materials 
used in speeches that have bored senators and 
would have bored readers. This error was 
avoided. Just enough examples of quotations 
from the Bible or from Aesop’s Fables are 
given to show the nature of lengthy speeches. 
Sparkling gems from speeches or ensuing rep- 
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artee are included, and best of all there js 
a genuine effort to show the importance of 
clever parliamentary tactics—all night sessions, 
quorum calls, and appeals from decisions of 
the chair become part of the fascinating game. 

There is no attempt to minimize filibuster. 
ing as an evil—and yet the long slow steps in 
the efforts to eliminate it are presented. This 
movement has included interpretation of the 
Senate rules, change of those rules, the “Lame 
Duck” amendment to the Constitution, and 
the present cloture statute adopted in 1917. 
Since then, cloture motions have been intro. 
duced thirteen times, but carried on only four 
occasions. Obviously the Senate prefers free 
speech to almost any other consideration. 

The arguments pro and con at each step in 
this struggle to limit debate are described in 
a realistic manner. But this does not become 
mud-slinging that leaves the student disgusted; 
rather this is accurate reporting showing the 
road reforms must travel. A real contribution 
could be made to civic education if the social 
studies teacher would treat each so-called evil 
of government after the pattern used in this 
discussion of filibustering. Briefly the pattern 
is: point out the specific evil; show that correc- 
tion is possible, that progress has been made, 
and that some men are striving to remove the 
defect. 

This book should be in the reference library 
of every civics class. It is scholarly and yet will 
be read with interest by high school students. 


STANLEY E. Dimonp 
Detroit Public Schools 


Foundations of Western Civilization. By 
William J. Bossenbrook, Rolf Johannesen, 
and others. Boston: Heath, 1939. Pp. xxi, 
695. $3-75- 

This book is one of the best of its kind. In 
the first place, it is a superb job of bookmaking. 
The end-paper maps, the typography, the il- 
lustrations, and the index are all extremely 
useful and well done. The works in the bibli- 
ography are well selected with the reader of 
English in mind. 

The fifteen chapters of the book bring west- 
ern civilization up to about 1700. Most of the 
chapters are very well done, some of them 
showing a freshness and soundness of treat- 
ment, especially in cultural history, that is 
quite commendable. This book has a better 
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treatment of early Christianity than any other 
textbook I know, and the chapters on the unity 
of medieval civilization are excellent. It is no 
criticism of the book to say that it does not 
uite live up to the introduction by Dr Ray- 
mond C. Miller. One seldom reads a more able 
and judicious statement of the aims of history 
than is found here. 

One chapter must be excluded from the 
jaudatory remarks—chapter one, which deals 
with the pre-literary culture of Europe. Most 
historians include chapters on the pre-literary 
history as if it were only a sorry job which had 
to be done. H. G. Wells instituted the practice 
of extensive treatment of pre-literary man, and 
few historians since have made it mean any 
more than he did—which was very little. The 
chapter here must have been done by some- 
one familiar with all the anthropological litera- 
ture and theories. Much of it is probably good 
anthropology, but the wholesale adoption of 
many of Fraser’s fantastic theories makes the 
paragraphs on the culture of pre-literary man 
little short of grotesque. Many of Fraser’s at- 
tempts to explain early customs by attributing 
their origin to magical practices, are palpably 
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absurd since the practices frequently need no 
explanation beyond common sense. It is bad 
enough to say, as this author does, that the 
drawings of animals by early man indicate 
necessarily a magical purpose. Many have said 
it, yet none has ever given a good reason for the 
assumption. The author falls into absurdity, 
however, when he insists that the use of milk is 
explainable only as a magical practice. This 
is pure assumption, and a very silly, if very 
academic assumption. The whole of chapter 
one, packed with facts, statistics, and informa- 
tion, is utterly impossible for use in a class- 
room. Whether the historian can make any 
sense of the pre-literary material at all remains 
an unsolved problem. 

Any book of this kind must treat many sub- 
jects very inadequately. Moreover, there are 
some teachers who still question whether it is 
justifiable to teach such a long survey on the 
college level at all. Be that as it may, there 
are many such courses being offered and this 
book, with the reservations noted above, is, in 
my humble opinion, the best that has ap- 
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European Government and Politics. 2nd ed. By 
Frederic Austin Ogg. New York: Macmillan, 
1939. Pp. viii, 936. $4.25. 

European Government and Politics has since 
1934 been a widely used text for courses in 
comparative and European governments. It is 
the reviewer’s opinion, having used the earlier 
edition as a text and having examined the 
changes and additions in the latest edition, 
that it was and is about the most satisfactory 
single book on the subject available. It is, how- 
ever, essentially a text, and while the general 
reader with little foundation might read it 
with profit, for one with a knowledge of the 
fundamentals there are other books, each de- 
voted wholly to one of the five governments 
herein covered, which he could more profit- 
ably read. Since the earlier edition has been 
available for several years, this review will be 
devoted mainly to the changes and additions 
found in the revised edition. 

Five governments, those of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, are dealt with suc- 
cessively. To cover any one of these adequately 
is a major task requiring more space than is 
available even in a book of prodigious size. 
The problem of proper proportion is also dif- 
ficult. The first edition devoted 643 pages out 
of a total of 889 to Great Britain and France, 
while the same two governments are given 605, 
pages out of 917 in the latter. This is, in the 
writer’s opinion, an improvement, although it 
hardly meets in full the requirements of a well 
balanced course in European governments. 

This is probably no more than a personal 
idiosyncrasy, but the writer would like to see 
more books written from a really comparative 
viewpoint. Why not devote approximately one- 
half of the space to the democracies and one- 
half to the dictatorships? Then Great Britain 
and France could be treated in a comparative 
manner, as could Germany and Italy. One 
chapter might well be devoted to a comparison 
between dictatorships and the democracies and 
one to a comparison between the two types of 
dictatorships. In order really to meet student 
interests the theoretical aspects of dictatorships 
might also receive more attention. 

For the most part the sections devoted to 
Great Britain and France have undergone only 
minor changes. The introductory chapter of 
the older edition has been omitted, and a new 
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one on British parties, “The Parties Today,” 
has been added, along with some up-to-date 
information. Changes in style have been made 
and a few recent facts added. The number and 
headings of chapters on France remain the 
same, although two of them, one on “Political 
Parties” and one on “Law and Justice,” have 
been reorganized and partly rewritten, but 
there has been no major operation. 

The latter third of the book, Part II, “Fas. 
cist and Communist Dictatorships,” has been 
revised somewhat more thoroughly. An addi. 
tional chapter has been added to each of the 
sections on Italy and the USSR, making three 
each instead of two, while there are ten chap- 
ters on Germany in place of six, although in 
the latter instance the number of pages has 
been increased only from 165 to 196. Of the 
196 not over half are devoted to the Nazi 
dictatorship. Since much has taken place since 
1934, this section has been considerably 
changed and enlarged. To many general 
readers the three chapters on “The Rise of 
Dictatorship,” “National Socialist Ideas, Or- 
ganization and Techniques,” and “Govern- 
ment in a Totalitarian State,” will be a 
valuable summary of some rather complicated 
phenomena. Professor Ogg is well aware that 
the “last word” concerning the “causes” of 
Nazism has not, and probably never will be 
spoken, but he suggests a few ideas on that 
point worth pondering. 

All in all a good text has been brought up 
to date, a few minor improvements have been 
made in content and organization, as well as 
in the appearance of the printed page. 

CHARLES P. SCHLEICHER 

University of Utah 


Outline History of Latin America. By A. Curtis 
Wilgus, and Raul d’Eca. New York: Barnes 
and Noble, 1939. Pp. xiii, 376. $2.00. 


This small volume narrates in a succinct 
style the chief events and tendencies of the his- 
tory of the twenty independent republics of 
Latin America. It is organized under three 
major headings. Part I, on “Colonial Latin 
America,” traces the history of the planting of 
Latin civilization in the New World. There 
are also chapters devoted to “Colonial Admin- 
istration,” the “Colonial Economic System,” 
“Colonial Society,” and “Colonial Culture.” 
The American background is also presented, 
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from the viewpoint both of geography and of 
the influence of native races. 

Part II deals with “The Revolutions for In- 
dependence” in all of the Latin-American 
countries. Cause, political, economic, and 
cial, is presented in detail for each country. 
Special treatment is also given to Brazil. 

Part III is entitled “Latin America since In- 
dependence.” Under this heading there are 
chapters dealing with the chief problems of 
each country since its independence was 
recognized. The economic and educational 
statistics for each country are included. The 
countries are here grouped according to geo- 
graphical relationships, the principal ones 
being Mexico, Central America, Northern 
South America, Peru, Bolivia, and Chile, the 
River Plate States, Brazil, and the Caribbean 
Insular States. The volume closes with a chap- 
ter on the “Foreign Relations of the Latin 
American States.” 

The writer has found the work most useful 
in compiling his high school course on Latin 
America. It may, in the reviewer’s opinion, be 
used as a reference work or text in connection 
with such a course. There are a number of very 
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fine informative maps. The book is well organ- 
ized, well written, and is easy to use. 
PETER T. CONMY 


Mission High School 
San Francisco 


Visual Outline of Latin American History. By 
Russell H. Fitzgibbon. New York: Long- 
mans Green, 1938. Pp. ili, 203. 75¢. 


This is an outline of the history of the 
twenty independent republics which consti- 
tute what is known politically as Latin 
America. The first chapter deals with “The 
Setting of Latin America in the New World.” 
This is followed by one on the “Iberian Back- 
ground of Latin America.” There is also a fine 
chapter giving in outline form the establish- 
ment of colonial institutions. Chapters v to 
xvi inclusive are devoted to the individual 
countries or geographical groups. The last 
three chapters are very valuable. One is on 
present social and economic conditions, an- 
other on economic and industrial progress, and 
a third on Latin-American international re- 
lations. The end of the book comprises a fair 
sized, working bibliography. 
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This book has been of invaluable assistance 
to the present writer in compiling his course 
of study for a high school course on Latin 
America. It is also a splendid work for pupils’ 
library reference. The outline would hardly be 
suitable as a secondary school text, but, in the 
opinion of the writer, would serve as a very 
valuable basis for a college course. 

As the history of each individual country is 
presented in the outline, the movement for in- 
dependence is stressed. This is followed by the 
chief political tendencies after independence. 
In addition there are several maps which show 
geographical influence and historical develop- 
ment. Between each page of print there is a 
blank page which renders the addition of notes 
possible. 

Peter T. Conmy 


Mission High School 
San Francisco 


CoRRECTION 


Due to an unfortunate slip Biography by 
Americans, 1658-1836, by Edward H. O'Neill, 
reviewed in April by J. M. Gambrill, was 
listed as Biography of Americans. 
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